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Sales Tax Offered 
As Amendment to 
Revenue Measure 


Levy of 1.75 Per Cent on 
Price Received by Manu- 
facturers Proposed by 
Senator David I. Walsh 


Exemptions Provided 
On Numerous Articles 


Increase in Rates of Second 
Class Mail and 10 Per Cent 
Excise Levy on Fur Sales Ap-| 
proved by Senate 


| 

The Senate continued, May 27, to adopt | 
recommendations of its Committee on Fi- 
nance and to accept House provisions of 
the pending tax bill to the end that Gov- 
ernment revenue would be increased as 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
leader of the general sales tax advocates, 


formally introduced an “emergency manu- | 
facturers’. excise tax” amendment for its 
first examination. | 
The Walsh amendment was presented | 
at-a time when the Senate was moving 
forward by giving its approval to the in- 
crease in rates of second-class. postage, 
the 10 per cent rate on fur saleg and re- 
the House provision to permit 
better administration of estate taxes, as| 
well as giving its consideration to the 
stamp tax of 2 cents on checks. 
Postal Increase for One Year | 
Before completing action on the second- 
class postal increase, however, the Senate | 
accepted an amendment making it opera- | 
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Bill Is Disapproved | 
To Equalize Tariffs 


| 


House Group Orders Adverse | 
Report on Plan to Offset 
Money Depreciation 


Ts House Committee on Ways and 

Means on May 27 ordered adversely 
reported the bill (H. R. 8688) for the 
equalization of tariff duties to compensate 
for depreciation in foreign currencies. 
The Committee vote was 9 ayes to 16 nays. 

Hearings on the bill, and others for 
the same purpose pending before the! 
Committee, were completed about a week | 
ago, after witnesses presenting arguments 
in opposition to and favoring the measure | 
had been before the Committee. 

During the hearings, Robert L. O’Brien, 
chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, appeared in opposition to the 
measure, and a letter was received from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. 
Mills, in which he stated that the Treas- 





jury Department would follow the prece- 


dent of refraining from approving or dis- 
approving tariff proposals.’ 


Prompt Consideration Urged 
By Committee so States 
May Plan Legislative Co- 
operation Next Winter 


Budget Not Affected 
For Fiseal Year 1933 


Provisions for 200 Millions 
For 1934 and 1935 Reduced 
By Emergency Appropria- 
tions Already Advanced 


Legislatures of 44 States will meet the 


‘Production of Steel 


beginning of next January, with sessions 
limited by law to 60 days in most cases, 
and it is essential that they know how to 


Shows Decrease of | plan their road legislation in connection 


e with Federal cooperation, says the House 
37 P ¢ y | Committee on Roads in its report to the 
er ent in me ion on the Federal-aid highway au- 
pea iat thorization bill (H. R. 12286), just sub- 

ini 5 mitted to the House. 
Mining of Iron Ore Declined The report says the Federal-aid author- 
47 Per Cent With Similar izations in the bill are in reality but $84,- 
° ° ° | 000 for each of the two fiscal years 
Cuts in Allied Lines, Says |1934 and 1935, because of deductions for 


|emergency advances already made out of 
Commerce Department the Federal Treasury. 


Oo Regular Budget Not Affected 

Steel production last year was about | The Committee report, drafted by the 
25,600,000 tons, a decrease of more than | chairman, Representative Almon (Dem.), 
15,000,000 tons, or about 37 per cent, from | °f Tuscumbia, Ala., says the program pro- 


: | vided in the bill does not in any way af- 
the output of 40,699,483 tons in 1930, ac-| fact the regular budget for the fiscal year 


tive for only one year instead of two aS/|cording to information made available 
the Committee’ had proposed. A total of | ay 27 by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 


$160,000,000 is estimated as the gain from | 
the postal rate increase and $15,000,000 | 
from furs. | 

A tax of 1.75 per cent would be laid on 
the sales price received by manufacturers | 
under the Walsh amendment which its) 
wensor said in a special report of his | 
views to the Senate would yield $325,000,- | 
000 a year. Each manufacturer doing a} 
gross business of $20,000 a year or more! 
would be required to procure a license | 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and | 
in this respect the proposal is similar to 
that which the Ways and Means Commit- 
-tee of the House approved. 

Exemptions Proposed’ . 

The House Committee rate, however, 
was 2.25 per cent, so that the Walsh 
amendment is predicated on a lower rate 
of tax than that which the House rejected. 
Senator Walsh said in his statement, that 
there were sufficient exemptions provided 
in the program he had proposed to elim- 
inate many of the objections raised in the) 
House and among many sales tax op- 
ponents. 

The exemptions include everything pro- 
duced on the farm, agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery and parts therefor 
and gas and electricity for farm use, 
workmen’s hand tools, fertilizers, articles 
already taxed under internal revenue 
laws, such as tobacco, newspapers, maga- 
zines and periodicals, where the materials 
used already have been subjected to the 
tax before reaching the consumer. 

Estate Provision Revaluation 

Debate of a technical character pre-| 
ceded rejection of the House text on the 
revaluation of estates which had been rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Finance, 
and also came up in advance of the de- 
cision to accept the committee amend- 
ment respecting taxes on sales of furs. 

The Senate wrote into the bill a new 
section, entitled “future interests—exten- 
sion of time for payment of tax,” to re- 
place the House provision that was borne 
of appeals from executors and benefici- 
aries of large estates whose value had 
shrunk during the depression. The new 
Senate provision, carried in the bill as re- | 
ported, was said by Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, to enable estates to real- 
ize something akin to a fair value of 
property the sale of which had to be 
accomplished for purposes of tax pay- 
ment. 

States’ Interests Safeguarded 

Senator La Follette (Repa,-of Wiscon- 
sin, added his voice in suport of the 
Committee proposal, explaining that the 
great benefit from it would be derived 
from States which have estate taxes. The 
House provision would have cost the 
States in the neighborhood ef $150,000,000 
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Denver Line Seeks 
Construction Delay 


_Asks I. C. C. to Extend Time | 
For Colorado Cut-off 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad on May 27 petitioned the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to grani 
it a further extension of time from June 
15, 1932, to March 15, 1933, within which 
to commence the construction of the 42- 
mile Dotsero cut-off between Orestod and 
Dotsero, Colo., connecting the Rio Grande 
with the Denver & Salt Lake Railway, 
as required by the Commission's order au- 
thorizing the purchase of the Salt Lake 
by the Rio Grande. (Finanee Docket 
Nos. 4555 and 8070). 

A similar extension of time was asked 
within which to purchase at $155 per share 
remaining stock of the Salt Lake which 
may be offered to the Rio Grande in line 
with the conditions attached to the Com-| 
mission’s report approving the acquisition 

The Commission already has granted 
a three months’ extension to June 15, 1932, 
within which to comply with its condi- 
tions. In this connection, the railroad 
said: 


“The three months’ period of ‘extension | 


so granted by the Commission appeared 
to the Denver Company at the time of 
the Commission’s orders of March 15, 1932, 
to be totally inadequate to enable it to 
finance such requirements, and this was 
apparently the view of three members of 
* the Commission who dissented, two other 





“members not participating; and the Den- 
| Conipany most respectfully submits 
@hat the majority of the Commission did 


continues on Page 6, Column 7.] 


ment of Commerce. 

The decreased needs of the steel in- 
dustry were reflected, of course, in smaller | 
outputs of pig iron, ferro alloys, and iron 
ore, it was pointed out. The following 
additional information is provided by an 
advance summary of a report on the iron 
and steel industry for 1931 issued by the 
Bureau to supply the mineral industry as 
promptly as possible with data on iron 
ore, pig iron, and ferro-alloy production 
and markets during the past year: 

Iron Ore Mining Reduced | 


The iron mined in the United States in 
1931 amounted -to 31,131,502 gross tons, 
a decrease of 47 per cent as compared | 
with 1930. Compared with the average | 
for the preceding five years the production 
in 1931 is smaller by 52 per cent. The} 
shipment of iron ore in 1931 amounted to} 
28,516,032 gross tons, valued at $74,123,910, 
a decrease of 48 per cent in quantity and 
o £49 per cent in total value, as compared 
with 1930. 

The average value per ton of iron ore 
at the mines in 1931 was $2.60, as com-| 
pared with 92,64 in 1930. The stocks of 
iron ore at mines at the end of 1931) 
amounted to 13,063,708 gross tons, an in-| 
crease of 26 per cent . The stocks at the) 
end of 1931 were about 3,800,000 tons above 
the average for the preceding five years. 


Pig Iron Output Declines 


The production of pig iron in 1931, ex- 
clusive of ferro-alloys, was 17,952,613 gross | 


|tons, compared with 31,036,866 gross tons 
|i n1930, and it was 51 per cent less than 
| the average for the preceding five years. | 


In the production of pig iron in 1931) 
there were used 29,286,653 gross tons of | 
domestic iron ore and manganiferous iron | 
ore; 1,231,587 tons of foreign iron ore and | 
manganiferous iron ore; and 3,127,099 tons | 
of cinder, scale, and scrap; a total of 
33,645,339 tons. An average of 1.874 gross | 
tons of metalliferous materials was con- 
sumed per ton of pig iron made in 1931, as 
compared with 1.939 gross tons in 1930. 

The shipments of pig iron from blast 
furnaces in 1931, amounting to 17,812,579 | 
gross tons, valued at $285,147,156, showed 
a decrease of 40 per cent in quantity and 
of 44 per cent in total value. The general 
average velue of pig iron of all grades 
at the furnaces in 1931 was $16.01 a ton,} 
as compared with $17.13 in 1930. | 


Alloy Shipments Fall Off ; 


The shipments of ferro-alloys of all 
classes in 1931 amounted to 398,295 gross 
tons, valued at $30,764,549, a decrease of 


|which was added $80,000,000 


1933. 

Besides the $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1934, and the similar 
amount for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, less the deductions for the emer- 
gency advances already made, the bill also 
carries $7,500,000 for each of the two fiscal 
years for national forest roads and trails 
and $2,000,000 for each of the two years! 
for construction and maintenance of roads | 
within land wholly owned by the Federal | 
Government outside of the national forests 
and parks, which, the Committee points 
out, are important links in the interstate 
system of roads. 


Current Appropriations Reduced 


Both these minor authorizations are re- 
ductions from current appropriations. 
The committee report follows in full 








| text: 


The Committe on Roads, to which was 
refered the bill (H. R. 12286), begs leave 
to report that it has had this legislation 
under consideration, and after extensive 
hearings thereon has directed me to re- 
port the same to the House with the 
unanimous recommendation that the 
same do pass. 

The first section of this bill provides for 


}an authorization to continue the regular 


Federal-aid program for the fiscal years 
1934 and 1935. The amount provided for 
the fiscal year 1934 is $100,000,000 and for 
1935 the same amount. 

These authorizations, for 1934 and 1935, 
are subject to a deduction of $16,000,000 
each year due to the advance of $80,- 
000,000 emergency funds apportioned to 
the States by the Act approved Dec. 20, 
1930, which Act provides that beginning 
with the fiscal year 1932 the sum of $16,- 

,000 should be deducted from the reg- 
ular Federal-aid apportionments to the 
States covering a period of five years or 
until the total amount advanced, namely, 
$80,000,000, has been reimbursed to the 
Federal Government. 

Reduced Authorizations 

These authorizations therefore are in 
reality but $84,000,000 for each year, as 
the $16,000,000 is to be deducted from the 
$100,000,00 authorized. This is a reduction 
from the fiscal year 1933 of $25,000,000, 
and compared with the fiscal year 1932, to 
emergency 
funds, a reduction of $121,000,000. 

It is the judgment of the Committee 
that these reductions in the authoriza- 
tions should be made due to the economic 
|conditions of the country and of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. They believe, however, 
|that the reductions are of such an ap- 





39 per cent in quantity and of 41 per 
cent in total value. The production of 
ferro-alloys in 1931 was 466,969 gross tons, 
as compared with 732,518 tons in 1930, a 
decrease of 36 per cent. 

The production of ferromanganese in 
1931 was 166,937 gross tons, containing 
about 131,200 tons of manganese (metal), 
an average of 78.59 per cent of manganese. 
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‘Upturn in Automobile Outp 
Shown by Manufacturers’ Sale 


Ts Spring upturn in automobile pro- 

duction, usual in the first quarter of 
the year, finally became evident in April 
when the output rose 24.4 per cent, ac- 


cording to information made available | 


by the Department of Commerce for 
publication May 28. 

As shown by census figures on manu- 
facturers’ sales, the April output of 
passenger cars, trucks and taxicabs was 
148,013, which was an advance of more 
than 29,000 units over the 118,959 ma- 
chines turned out in March. The fol- 
lowing additional information was made 
available: 

Although a rising production is usually 
noted during the first few months of the 
year, the 1932 season saw the output re- 
maining nearly steady during January, 
February, and March at just under 
120,000 vehicles. 
acceleration this year can be attributed 


partly to the late start made by the | 


Ford company in stepping up produc- 
tion. 

Unofficial reports on the May output 
are conflicting. Some sources predict a 
sizeable gain and others estimate that 
the May total will be less than that for 


The belated Spring | 


preciable amount that the bill should re- 
|ceive your hearty support. It should also 
|be noted that the amounts indicated in 
this bill, for all interests involved, are 
| identical with the recommendations of the 
| Bureau of the Budget as indicated in the 
|letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
}included in this report. 

Section 2 of this bill provides for an 


|In the production of ferromanganese in | authorization of $7,500,000 for the fiscal 
| 1931 there were used 287,973 gross tons | year 
| of foreign manganese of, 10,945 tons of 1935; for the construction of roads and 


1934 and also for the fiscal year 
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, April. Ordinarily, there is a decline in 
| the output in May. 

Figures on April exports of automotive 
products are not yet available. In view 
of the 24 per cent advance in March 
overseas shipments, there has been con- 
siderable interest in what the April sta- 
tistics would show. Preliminary calcu- 
lations indicate that the export in- 
crease was not maintained, despite the 
fact that the world’s stocks of auto- 
mobiles are exceptionally low, and have 
been low for-Some months. 

During the first four months of 1932, 
the country turned out 503,734 auto- 
mobiles, including trucks. This was 
about half the 1931 total for the corre- 
sponding months. 

The passenger car output rose from 
99,325 in March to 120,841 last month, 
an increase of 21,516 units. For the 
first four months of the year the total 
was 412,957, a little less than half that | 
for the corresponding months of last 
year. 

The truck output advanced from 19,- 
560 in March to 27,141 in April, a gain 
| of 8,581 units. Only 90,550 trucks had 
| been turned out this year up to May 1, 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1932 


Military Pensions 


House Approves $12,750,000 
Deficiency to Provide for 
Widows and Others 


A DEFICIENCY appropriation of $12,- 

750,000, to be immediately available out 
of the Federal Treasury, to pay Army and 
Navy pensions, for the present fiscal, year, 
was passed by the House, May 27, and 
sent to the Senate. | 

The appropriation was requested on May | 
13 by the Bureau of the Budget, for the 
Veterans’ Administration. The Bureau 
stated that, for the present fiscal year 
1932, there has been appropriated $222,- 
000,000 for payment of Army and Navy 
pensions, with a provision that $2,178,765 
should be available immediately to meet 
obligations incurred during the fiscal year 
1931, leaving $219,821,235 as the net 
amount available for the fiscal year 1932. 

A recently completed computation of 
the requirements for this fiscal year, based 
upon actual expenditures to include 
March, 1932, indicates. an approximate 
additional requirement of $12,750.00, ac- 
cording to the budget report, which added 
that the monthly rate of payment of Army 
and Navy pensions for the first nine 
months of this year averages aproximately 
$19,500,00. 

The bill as passed provides that the 
$12,750,000 shall be made available for 
widows, minor children and dependent 
relatives, Army nurses and all other pen- 
sioners who are now borne on the rolls 
or who may hereafter be placed thereon 
under the provisions of any and all acts | 
of Congress. 


President Declares 
Garner Bill Threat 
To Balanced Budget 


Opposes Emergency Plan as 
‘Raid on Treasury’ and 
Says New Taxes or Bond 
Issue Would Be Needed 


The Garner $2,100,000,000 relief bill was 
characterized by President Hoover in a 
statement May 27 “as the most gigantic 


pork barrel ever proposed to the Ameri- 
can Congress,” and as “an unexampled 
raid on the public Treasury.” 

The. President said that the urgent ques- 
tion today was the prompt balancing of 
the budget and declared that the pro- 
posed relief measure “makes balancing 
of the budget hopeless.” 

When the balancing of the budget is 
accomplished the President said that he 
proposed to support adequate measures 
for relief of distress and unemployment. 
(An outline of the Garner proposal, spon- 
sored by Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., which was introduced in the 
House May 27, appears in an adjoining 
column.) The President's statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Need of Balanced Budget 

The urgent question today is the prompt 
balancing of the budget. When that is ac- 
complished I propose to support adequate 
measures for relief of distress and unem- 
ployment. In the meantime it is essential 
that there should be an understanding of | 
the character of the draft bill made public 
yesterday in the House of Representa- 
tives for this purpose. 

That. draft bill support some proposals 
we have already made in aid to unemploy- 
ment through the use of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make loans 
for projects which have been in abeyance 
and which proposal makes no drain on the 
tax payer. But in addition it proposes to | 
expend: about $900,000,000 for Federal pub- 
lic works. 

Appropriations Needed | 

I believe the American people with grasp | 
the economic fact that such action would) 
require appropriations to be made to the 
Federal departments, thus creating a defi- 
cit in ‘the budget that could ogly be met 
with more taxes and more Federal bond) 
issues. That makes balancing of the! 
budget hopeless. The country also under-| 
stands that an unbalanced budget means/ 
the loss of confidence of our own people 
and of other nations in the credit and 
stability of the Government and that the 
consequences are national demoralization | 
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Synchronized Radio 
Tests Are Suspended | 


| 


High-power Experiments Said 
To Impair Broadcast Service 


Synchronous operation of high-power 
broadcasting stations has proved to be a 
failure, and, until the art is more highly 
developed, will be restricted to low-power 
stations, the Federal Radio Commission 
announced, May 27, in a decision which 
brings to an end synchronization experi- 
ments between Stations WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn., and WBAL, Baltimore, Md. 

The Commission’s decision, reached 
after it sat en banc recently to hear oral 
argument urging continuation of the ex- 
periments, denies permission to carry on 
operation, effective June 15. 

In its statement of facts and grounds, 
the Commission found the experiments 
“have resulted in impairment and reduc- 
tion of a substantial portion of the good 
broadcast service otherwise received” in 
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Government 


Holiday 


AS THE UNITED STATES 

DAILY is not published 
on Government holidays, 
there will be no issue on 


May 30. 


| will be heard, according to the Commit- 
| tee plan, Mr. Crisp said. 


Entered as Second Cl 
the Post Office, Wash 


Federal-aid Road |Fund Voted to Pay |Garner Proposal 
Building Program 
Reported to House 


For Emergency 
Relief Presented 


Representative Crisp Says 
Hearings on Two-Billion 
Dollar Emergency Plan to 
Be Started on June 1 


Committee Inquiry 
To Last Three Days 


Speaker Says Bill Should Be) 
Up for Debate Within Week; 
Asserts It Is Self-financing in 
Providing for Funds 


The $2,100,000,000 emergency relief pro- | 
posal of Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., was formally introduced in 
the House May 27 by Majority Floor 
Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, IIl., 
in the form of a bill (H. R. 12353). 

The measure was given the approval of 


the majority members of the House on 
May 26 when they met in caucus. (Dis- 
cussion appeared in the issue of May 27.) 


Hearings Start June,1 } 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
icus, Ga., acting chairman of the Com-| 
mittee on Ways and Means, to which the | 
bill is referred, stated orally following an) 
executive meeting of his committee on 
May 27 that hearings on the Garner re- 
lief measure will begin June 1, and the 
expectation is that those hearings will 
close within three days so that the Com- 
mittee can get vhe measure before the) 
House for action as soon as possible. | 
On June 1, witnesses favoring the bill! 
will be heard; on June 2, witnesses op-| 
posing the proposed legislation will be 
given an opportunity to present their testi- 
mon, and on June 3 Government officials 


He explained 
that among the Government officials to 
be invited to testify will be the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, and the 
President of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Charles G. Dawes. 
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Sales Tax Support | 


Declared Growing 


Senators See Support Increas- 
ing; Opponents Say House 
Will Not Yield 


peeeivenr HOOVER was told May 27 

by Senators Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
during separate conferences at the White 
House, that there is a growing sentiment 


tax as a means of balancing the budget. 

Senator Smoot said he discussed the 
gerieral legislative situation, including the 
sales tax. He made no predictions as 
to whether the sales tax would pass and 
would not comment on whether the tax 
bill as it now stands would balance the 
budget. 

“There is a growing sentiment in favor 
of the sales tax, however,” Seantor Smoot 
added. 


the President of an increasing support of 
the sales tax in the Senate. “I see no 


Senator Copeland also said he assured | 
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House Approves 
Bill to Guarantee 
Deposits in Banks 


Measure as Sent to Senate 
Permits State Banks to 
Participate in Fund on 
Basis of Equality 


Stricter Supervision 
Of Condition Provided 


Liability of Stockholders of 
Closed Institutions in Loss 
To Depositors Restricted by 
Amendment Adopted 


Designed to protect depositors in banks 


way of balancing the budget except by a 
general sales tax or an outrageous income | 
tax,” said the Senator. 
“There is some feeling that the sales | 
tax would bear hardest on the poor man 
but that is an error,” Senator Copeland 
declared, “since the necessities of life such 
as food and clothing are exempted.” 
A denial of alleged assertions _—_—— | 
statements that the House had changed! 
its attitude and now would accept the Volt: The bill now goes to the Senate. 
sales tax provision in the revenue bill was| An effort was made to recommit the 
made, May 27, by Representatives Rankin bill to the Banking and Currency Com- 
(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., and LaGuardia! mittee with instructions to strike out of 


(Rep.), of New York City. the measure all provisions pertaining to 


Their joint statement follows in full 
text: the guaranty fund. This motion was 


The tremendous drive to reinsert the made by Representative McFadden (Rep.), 


sales tax provision into the Revenue bill | of Banking 
seems to be so desperate as to misrepre- | Canton, Pa., a member of the 


sent the actual sentiment in the House of | Nahol aaah a tina oo it wesam 
Representatives. In the face of the fact . 

that the sales tax provision was stricken State Banks Included 

from the bill in the House by an over- A number of amendments were written 
whelming majority, representations are | into the bill during its three days of con- 
constantly appearing in the press to the|Ssideration in the House. One was the 


in the Federal Reserve System and other- 
wise to amend the National Banking Act 
and the Federal Reserve Act, including 
stricter examination of these institutions, 
the Steagall bill (H. R. 11362) to provide 
@ guaranty fund for deposits in banks 
passed the House May 27 by viva voce 





effect that the membership of the House 
has now changed its attitude on that 
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‘Revenue of Billion 





Tentative Status of Bill 

The Speaker stated orally on May 27 
it. is probable that the measure, as far as 
the public works projects for which it 
would authorize appropriations is con- 
cerned, is enly tentative as introduced, He 
said it is rrobable that some of the proj- 
ects included in the original measure will 
be taken out before it comes before the 
House while other new ones will be in- 
serted. The Ways and Means Committee, 
he said, will probably desire to make some 
changes in the measure after the hear- 
ings are completed, adding that it is prob- 
able that a revised bill will be introduced 
at that time. ‘ 

The Speaker as well as Mr. Crisp, antici- 
pates that the measure will be brought be- 
fore the House the latter part of next 
week or the early part of the following 
week for consideration and disposition. 

Aid of Gasoline Tax 

Although more than $1,000,000,000 is au- 
thorized to be made available for expendi- 
tures for public works under the bill, 
Speaker Garner expresed the belief that 
not more than $400,000,000 will be used 
during the coming fiscal year. The gaso- 
line tax of % cent per gallon provided in 
the bill will more than cover that amount, 
Mr. Garner contends. 

“As long as you provide for interest and 


sinking fund you're on the safe side,” he| 


stated. “This is the only measure which 
has been introduced in either House that 


| provides that. In that way it will not in- 


terfere with the attempt to balance the 


| budget.” 


Threefold Purpose 


The bill has a threefold purpose, its | 


title reading “To relieve destitution, to 
broaden the lending powers of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and to 
create employment by authorizing and ex- 
pediting a public-works program and pro- 
viding a method of financing such pro- 
gram,” and, according to the bill, it is 
to be cited as the “National Emergency 
Relief Act of 1932.” 

Title one of the measure, authorizing 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 to be 
used for the relief of destitution, follows 
in full text: 

“Sec. 1. That the sum of $100,000,000 is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, to 
be available until July 1, 1933, to the 
President of the United States for the re- 
lief of persons residing in the United 
States who may be in need of the neces- 
Saries of life. 

“Sec. 2. In disbursing the said sum the 
President shall have authority to use and 
employ such agencies as he may create for 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Short Week for Federal Workers 


| In Taxation Needed, 


Asserts Mr. Mills 


Says Treasury Will Be Satis- 
fied With That Sum if 
400 Million in Economies 
Is Placed in Effect 


Although business conditions have 
changed since the Treasury Department 
submitted its last estimate of revenue to 
be produced by the pending tax bill, the 
Department still will be satisfied if a bill 
bringing in $1,000,000,000 in new taxes and 
effecting approximately $400,000,000 in 
economy i enacted, Ogden L. Mills, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, stated orally May 27. 

“I submitted revised estimates to the 
Ways and Means Committee in February,” 
Secretary Mills said. “Admitting that the 
situation has changed since these esti- 
| mates were submitted, we cannot under- 
| take to revise our estimates every month 


| or two. 


Results of Delay ‘ 

“There is no doubt that the protracted 
| delay has had an unfavorable effect, more 
particularly because of the uncertainty 
| which exists in the business world, and 
there is nothing more imperatively neces- 
sary thah the enactment of legislation 
| necessary to balance the budget.” 

“My position,” he explained, “is that if 
Congress will enact a revenue bill which 
will produce in excess of $1,000,000,000 in 
new revenues, and at the same time re- 
duce expenditures by between $350,000,000 
and $400,900,000 below the budget esti- 
mates, and both of these objectives are 
definitely possible of attainment in a short 
| time—the Treasury will be satisfied. 

Effect of Income Taxes 

“It should not be forgotten,” the Secre- 
tary pointed out, “that the new income- 
| tax rates will affect the revenue for only 
| Six months of the next fiscal year, and 
that the estate tax rates will not affect the 
revenues at all during this fiscal year, 
but should become productive immediately 
after that date, and that the new estate 
| tax rates will yield’ $135,000,000 in a full 
| year.” 

Secretary Mills called attention to the 
| difficulty of making accurate estimates of 
| future revenues under existing conditions, 
| adding that the Treasury Department had 

the best fund of information on which 
| to base estimates that exists in the 
| country. 





Advocated as Example to Industry 


DVOCATING a five-day week with a 
six-hour day, Representative Wood- 
ruff (Rep.), of Bay City, Mich., in the 
House May 27, said the only economi- 


cally sound way of restoring employ- 
ment for the army of unemployed is to 
divide up the available amount of work. 

“Considering the reduction in pay- 
rolls, in employment, etc.,” he told the 
House, “it 1s safe to say that roughly | 
one-third of our population, or 40,000,- | 
000 people, have in effect lost their en- 
tire purchasing power and nine-tenths 
of their co ing power. Figuring 
8,000,000 workers to be entirely unem- 
ployed, at two and one-half persons to 
the tamily, would give a total of 20,000,- 
000 without income. 

“Added to that, we have a farm popu- 
lation, according to the 1930 Census, of 
30,477,550. This population has lost at 
least half of its purchasing power, 
which in actual results would equal an- 
other 15,000,000 people totally without 
purchasing power. This would bring | 
the total of those without income up to 
35,000,000. Then other gainfully em- 
ployed persons who are on part-time or 
reduced wages or salaries would make 
up the balance. 

“This figure of 40,000,000 persons with- 


\ 


out income or purchasing power agrees 
with the fall in business, in rail oo 
ings, etc.,, closely enough to make it a 
good working figure. It may be fairly 
assumed that we have a condition in this 


| country which equals one worker in 


every four without income or purchas- 
ing power, whieh would mean roughly 
tha’ 25 per cent of our normally gain- 


| fully employed are out of employment 


now. 

“It must be evident that since at least 
93 per cent of ourgmarket is within our 
own country (more than that now) and 


| since more than 80 per cent of our en- 


tire population—consumers—is made up 
of the gainfully employed and their de- 
pendents, that our avenue of recovery 
must be not abroad in foreign markets 
but at home in our domestic market. 
Our first concern should be the restora- 
tion of that 25 or 30 per cent depleted 
purchasing power which means at least 
that much consuming power at home. 
How may that be done? 

“But one possible way is open. That is 
to get the unemployed back to work. 
And there is but one economically sound 
way of restoring these unemployed suf- 
ferers to employment and that is by di- 


[Continued. on Page 2, Column. 1.) 


McGugin amendment to permit the entry 
of State banks into the guaranty fund 
for deposits, on equality with any other 
bank. 

Another reduced the salary of the three 

ongovernment members of the Federal 

ank Liquidating Board for administra- 
tion of the fund to $9,000 annually each, 
and a maximum salary of $8,000 for any 
officer, attorney, agent, examiner or other 
employe of the board. The other mem- 
bers of the board are the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

The House also adopted an amendment 
making the terms of the members of the 
board six years instead of four as vro- 
posed by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Guaranty Fund Retained 

Representative McFadden made succes- 
sive efforts to strike out provisions in 
the bill pertaining to the guaranty fund 

in the Committee of the le, once 
being beaten by viva voce vote and again 
by a vote of 96 ayes to 129 nays. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Tex., sought ineffectively to strike 
out the provision that there shall be paid 
into the guaranty fund by the Treasury 
an amount equal to the entire sums here- 
tofore paid to the United States as fran- 
chise tax by the Federal reserve banks, 
approximately $147,000,000, he said. 

Representative Williamson (Rep.), ot 
Rapid City, S. Dak., in an amendment 

| which was adopted revised the language of 

section 3 relating to liability of share- 
holders in the banks. A number of per- 
fecting amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as passed requires national 
banks to have a minimum capital of $50,- 
000 but associations formed to succeed 
to the business of an existing bank in 
cities of 6,000 population or less may, in 
the discretion of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, be organized with capital of not 
less than $25,000 and no association shall 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Lower Marketing Costs 
Seen in Cooperatiyes 


Prevention of Many Losses in 
Handling Is Anticipated 


While many of the high costs of mar- 
keting food products can not be greatly 
reduced, some of them are certain to dis- 
appear as effective cooperative marketing 
comes into play, Dr. F. B. Bomberger, as- 
sistant chief of the division of cooperative 
marketing of the Federal Farm Board, 
said in a radio address May 27 overa net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

A program that will supply the markets 
in reasonable relation to consumer de- 
mand is possible to a cooperative, but is 


~| practically impossible to “a horde of in- 


dividual producers,” he said. 

“Under the best methods of distribu- 
tion,” Dr. Bomberger said, “it is inevitable 
that the bridging of the gap between the 
farmer and the terminal market shall be 
@ costly process; and, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, it can be better and more 
economically done by cooperative organ- 
izations than by competing individuals. 

“When the market is finally reached the 

commodity is subjected to a series of 
charges and costs that, to the uninitiated, 
must be astonishing. There are charges 
for commissions to wholesaler, jobber, and 
retailer, to the broker and to the com- 
mission merchant. There are losses re- 
sulting from gluts, embargoes, spoilage, 
grading, rehandling, drayage, etc. 
7 costs involved in high taxes, high 
ents, high wages, advertising, fancy pack- 
ages, small sales, deliveries, credit ac- 
counts, and bad debts. There is a tribute 
exacted to enable the products to satisfy 
pure food laws and health regulations.” 

Through cooperative marketing, he said, 
there can be prevention of the losses from 
gluts and accompanying losses from em- 
bargoes, spoilage afd rehandling; more 
systematic grading and standardizing on 
the farm or in the production region, can 
be effected, which will eliminate more. 
costly service in the city where wages and “ 
other costs are high; and supply can be 
placed in reasonable relationship to de- 
mand. 

Another subject for the cooperatives is 
adjustment of production te consumption, 
he said, which probably never will be ef- 
oer except through cooperation 
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» tivities at meetings of the Federation 
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Additional Data 


Study Submitted 


Report of Federal Trade 
Commission Comprises 
Documentary Evidence of 
Millers’ Practices j 








ation of previous findings con- 
icine ettorts to restrict competition. in 
the flour milling industry is shown in a 
supplemental report transmitted to the 
Senate, May 27, by the Federal Trade 
Commission, completing the Commission’s 
inquiry begun in 1924*into the flour and 
bread industries and subsequently held up 
by litigation initiated by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

The Commission’s report comprises ad- 
ditional documentary evidence concerning 
a code of ethics adopted by the Fed- 
eration in 1925 and more comprehensive 
data regarding the investments and 
profits of flour millers, including figures 
of the Washburn-Crosby Company which 
the Commission was unable to procure 
for its previous reports to the Senate be- 
cause of the litigation. 


First Requested in 1925 


The documents forming the basis for the 
supplemental report were originally re- 
quested by the Commission in 1925, sub- 
aocees in 1926 and delivered in 1931 fol- 
lowing a decision by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia upholding the 
Commission’s power to compel the pro- 
duction of documentary evidence required 
to supply information to Congress. 

Revised figures showing profits and costs 
of 91 flour milling companies, including 
Washburn-Crosby Company, during 1923 
and 1924, according to the report, reveal 
an average cost per barrel of flour for 
these years of $5.60 and a net profit, be- 
fore deduction of Federal income tax, of 
22 cents per barrel. 

It was shown also that the net profit 
per barrel for the 91 companies, whose 
production accounted for about 36 per 
cent of the total wheat flour output of 
the country, increased from 20 cents per 
barrel in 1923 to 24 cents in 1924, a gain 
of 20 per cent. 

The rate of return on investment for 
the 91 companies increased from 8 per 
cent in 1923 to 9.8 per cent in 1924, an 
average of 8.9 per cent for the two years. 
eats was = - Be investment of 

-48 per barrel of flour sold, the re 
declares. ~ 

Return Lower for 90 Firms 


The rate of return for 90 companies, not 
including Washburn Crosby, was shown in 
& report to the Senate in 1928 as averag- 
ing 8.5 per cent for the years 1923 and 
1924, which was on an average invest- 
ment of $2.76 per barrel of flour sok, 
showing a lower investment per barrel 
with a higher rate of return after includ- 
ie ewern-Croty, the largest flour 

company in the country, - 

port siates y try, the re 
veloping chronologically the work 
done by the Millers’ National Federation 
to restrict competition, the report cites 
various correspondence concerning the ac- 


called to consider problems of the industry. 
Following the reorganization of the Fed- 
eration in 1924 and the selection of Sydney 
Anderson, former member of Congress, as 
president, the question of price-cutting 
was discussed between the Federation 
and the millers. 

A letter written by A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary of the Federation, on Oct. 18, 1924 
to E. N. Fairchild, of the Fairchild Mill- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio., suggested 
that the names of mills Selling at low 
prices be sent to the Federation.” Mr. 
Anderson, “the letter stated, “has not 
hesitated to go to tne principals of these 
concerns with a view of preventing their 
repetition.” 

On Nov. 24, 1924, following group meet- 
ings of millers, the president of the fed- 
eration wrote: 

“We are planning to work out a code 
of ethics and establish a constructive 
method, the object of which will be to 
maintain substantial equality of competi- 
tion as between mills and as between sec- 
tions s * *” 

A few days later, according to the re- 
port, a Kansas miller was advised by the 
Federation “that the selling abuses to 
which you refer and others are now un- 
der consideration in a list of business 
practices that should be outlawed by the 
milling business.” 

This code of ethics, according to the 
report, was adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of fhe Federation on April 16, 1925, 
and provided, among other things, that 
“there shall be no so-called bargain day 
Sales.” On Nov. 19 of the same year, a 
standard cost card was adopted providing 
for a uniform cost and accounting system 
for members of the Federation. 

Regarding this system, the report de- 
clares that “it suggests actual figures to 
be uSed as additions or credits to costs, 
whereas an accounting system shows 
merely the names and definitions of the 
items.” The,Commission also points out 
that the costs described in the account- 
ing formula “are called ‘standard costs’ 
and not actual costs.” 





Louisiana Senate Ratifies 


Short-session Amendment 
601 


Baton Rouge, La., May 27. 

The so-called “lame duck” amendment} 
to the Constitution of the United States| 
was unanimously ratified by the Louisiana | 
Senate yesterday and now goes to the 


House. 


Short Federal Week Urged 





As Example to Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


viding up the available amount of work. 
That ineans fewer days a week, or fewer 
hours a day or both. The fact is that to 
completely take up the slack that has ac- 
cumulated and to stop the depression im- 
mediately it will be necessary to go to a 


five-day week with a six-hour day. 


“Congress cannot put the shorter week 
day plan into execution throughout the 
industry of the United States without a 
And a consti- 
tutional amendment could not be achieved 
in time to arrest our downward plunge in 
this depression. But Congress can, in so 
far as the Government is concerned, adopt 
the plan because in that case the Govern- 


constitutional amendment. 


ment is the employer.” 


Mr. Woodruff said if Congress would 
adopt this plan, and if that couid be fol- 
lowed immediately by a conference be- 
tween a coalition of leaders of both par- 
ties in the House and Senate with repre- 
sentatives of finance, industry, labor and 
commercial organizations like the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
“there is no question that the plan could 
be put into execution to be effective in 
every line of industry in this country 


within a short time.” 


He said the proposal is a permanent 
plan to be revised and made more effi- 
cient as experience is gained; that it could 
be expanded when necessary by increasing 
the hours of labor per day, and could be 
contracted by decreasing the same, leav- 
all the people employed at all times. 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Experiments in New Mexico in making 
area in dry belt productive of farm prod- 
ucts explained by W. 
ant Engineer, State of New Mexico. 

«Page 8, col. 1 

Lower food costs’ foreseen in cooperative 
marketing by Dr. F. B. Bomberger, of De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Secretary Hyde advocates preventive meas- 
ures to stop waste of soil through erosion. 

Page 2, col. 6 

Increase of 4 per cent in area of farm 
woodlands reported in five years by Com- 
merce Department. ‘ é 

Page 7, col. 6 

Federal restriction based on presence of 
lesser bulb fly on shipmen of narcissus 
bulbs ‘removed by Departme t “of Agricul- 
ture. , 
ge 3, col. 7 


Aviation 


Progress in development of Heliurh produc- 
tion as Federal industry to provide gas for 
use_in military airships outlined by R. A. 
Cattell, Chief Engineer, (Hei * Division, 
Technologic Branch, Bureau’of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Airplane accidents reduced to a record 
minimum under State supervision, New Jer- 
sey Aviation Commission reports. 

Page 6, col. 1 


Banks and Banking 


South Carolina Supreme Gourt upholds 
uniform check collection code. . 
Page 4, col. 5 

State supervision of building and loan as- 
sociations in Kansas discussed by W. M. 
Price, Supervisor, Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations, State of Kansas. 





Steagall bill providing guaranty fund for 
bank deposits is passed by, the House. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Congress 


Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
age 4, col. 7 
Lame-duck amendment ratified by Louisi- 
ana Senate. 
Page 2, col.:1 
Executive nominations transmitted to the 
Senate. 


Proceedings of May 27. 
Page 3, coi. 2 
See also under subject headings. 


Construction 


Hoover dam, progress in concrete work re- 
ported to Bureau of Reclamation. a 4 
e 5, col, 
The Federal-aid highway authorization 
bill, appropriating $100,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1934 and 1935, and providing 
for forest roads and trails, reported to House 
_ from Committee on Rogds. 


Page 3, col. 7 


Page 1, col. 3 

A bill authorizing appropriations of $15,- 

335,000 for construction work at military 

posts introduced in House by Representative 
James, of Hancock, Mich. 

Page 3, col. 7 


Corporation Finance 


Louisiana Power & Light Company described 
at Federal Trade Commission inquiry. 


Authority of Interstate Commerce Com- 
$75,000,000 bond issue. 
Advance by Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


pay off half of maturing bank loans is ap- 
proved by Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 


. 
Fducation 
State books and publications listed. 


Page 4, col. 
Government books and punlics Sane listed 


Library of Congress, arenmans listed. 


longer period of schooling discusse 
James N. Rule, 
Education, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Exvorting and Importing 


Zealand became effective May 24, says Com- 
merce Department. 
Page 7, col. 1 


Federal Courts 


Trade mark for coal consisting of red col- 
oring held not registrable because of con- 
fusing similarity to prior mark; Blackwood 
Coal & Coke Co. v. Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co.; Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Return of contribution by stockholders 
held repayment of loan and not dividend; 
Weaver v. Commissioner; C. C. A. 9. 

e 4, col. 4 


on page 4 


Foreign Relations 


Supervision of Nicaraguan presidential 
elections discussed at State Department. 


will be for sole duty of supervising elec- 
tions, says Secretary of Statey 





Personality Governed 
By Ductless Glands 


Functions of Endocrine Secre- 
tions Explained 


While it has been discovered that many 
characteristics of human beings are con- 
trolled by the so-called ductless glands, 
“it is probable that scientists are merely 
on the threshold of more valuable dis- 
coveries,” the United States Public Health 
Service stated May 21. 


“In any event,” the Service pointed out, 
“it must be apparent to the most casual 
reader that the endocrine glands are 
powerful factors in maintaining health 
and happiness.” Personality was said by 
the service to be determined largely by the 
ductless glands. 


Functions of Ductless Glands 


The statement follows in full text: 

It is now widely believed that per- 
sonality; that interesting combination of 
physical and mental peculiarities by which 
a person is judged, is largely regulated 
and controlled by the ductless or en- 
docrine glands. 


With a knowledge of the function of 
the principal glands included in the en- 
docrine chain, it is now possible to ex- 
plain why one person is a midget and 
another a giant; why one is fat and an- 
other is lean; why one is underveloped 
and another is overdeveloped; and why 
one is stupid and another is bright. This 
science of the ductless glands, also known 
as endocrinology, aids us also in under- 
standing why one person is hairy and 
another is smooth-skinned; why one is 
dark complexioned and another fair; and 
vhy one is hasty and irritable and another 
is phlegmatic. 

Many other mental and physical pecu- 
liarities, common and rare which divide 
humanity into numerous types and be- 
ings, are now believed to be regulated 
by the ductless glands. 


exercise so important an influence upon 
the human economy? First, it must be 
understood that a gland is an organ whose 
duty it is to manufacture a substance 
contributing to the proper functioning of 
the body. Some glands have ducts; others 





do not. The salivary glands and kidneys 
are examples of glands with ducts. 


Carlos Powell, Assist- | 


Page 8, col, 5| 


Increase of $9,672,220 placed on assets of 


Page 5, col. 2 
mission requested by New York Central for 
Page 6, col. 6 
poration of $2,775,000 to Erie Railroad to 


Page 7, col, 2/ 


and State 
Page 4, col, 5 


5 
age 4, col. 6 


age 4, col. 7 

Probems of education in era of education 

involving increased number of pu ” os 
y Dr. 
Superintendent of Public 


Trade agreement between Canada and New 


Pag . 
See also special digest of full text decisions 


ge 2, col. 6 
Any additional Marines sent to Nicaragua 


Page 3, col. 7 


What are these ductless glands, which | 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Lower food costs foreseen in cooperative 
marketing by Dr. F. B. Bomberger, of De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Coal regulation measure opposed before 
Senate subcommittees as danger to gas- 
making industry by Carl D. Jackson, of 
American Gas Association. 

Page 2, col. 4 


Government Finance 


Relief program of Speaker Garner for- 
mally introduced in the House. 

Page 1, col. 5 

highway authorization 

appropriating $100,000,000 for each of 


| The Federal-aid 
| bill, 


for forest roads and trails, reported to 
House from Gommittee on Roads. 
Page 1, col. 3 
Bill to appropriate $12,750,000 as deficiency 
to pay Army and Navy pensions to widows 
and others is passed by House. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Sentiment in the Senate in favor of a 
general manufacturers’ sales tax is increas- 
ing, Senators Smoot and Copeland inform 
the President. 
Page 1, col. 6 
President describes Garner relief bill as 
“raid on the Treasury.” 
Page 1, col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 2 
General sales tax of 1.75 per cent pro- 
posed in Senate by Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Secretary Mills says Treasury will be satis- 
fied with billion dollar tax bill and savings 
of 400 million, 
Page 1, col. 6 
A bill authorizing appropriations of $15,- 
335,000 for construction work at military 
posts introduced in House by Representative 
James, of Hancock, Mich. 





Page 3, col. 7 
Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, explains 
his position on proposal for sales tax. 


Page 3, col. 4 
Health 


Opinion concurring in holding regulations 
of Utah Board of Health to be void; opin- 
ion concurring in result of opinion but view- 
ing regulations as within power of Board; 
State of Utah v. Goss; Utah Supreme Court. 

age 4, col. 2 

Functions of ductless or endocrine glands 
in control of health and personality of in- 
dividual described by Public Health Service. 

Page 2, col. 2 


i ® 
Highways 

The Federal-aid highway authorization 
bill, appropriating $100,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1934 and 1935, and provid- 
ing for forest roads and trails, reported 
to House from Committee on Roads. 

Page 1, col. 3 


Insurance 


Group of men arrested in South Dakota 
alleged to have been securing business for 
unauthorized insurance company. 

Page 5, col. 4 

New York State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance files suit for $5,000,000 against former 
directors of Equitable Casualty and Surety 
Company. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Deposit in bank of proceeds of war risk in- 
surance policy by guardian for veteran not 
| entitled to preferred'claim against bank in 
case of failure; Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

Page 5, col. 7 





International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Page 7, col. 6 
Iron and Steel 


Steel production - decreased 37 per cent 
in last year, says Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col, 2 


Labor 


Steady increase in industrial accidents re- 
persed by William J. Maguire, Director of the 
ureau of Statistics of the Pennsylvania 

State Department of Labor and Industry. 
Page 5, col. 1 


|. Employment conditions in States outlined 
2 eee by United States Employment 
vice. 


Page 5, col. 5 


Low record of industrial fatalities for 
April marred by Ohio State Office Building 
explosion in which 10 persons died, says 
State Industrial Commission. 


Page 5, col. 4 


Relief program of Speaker Garner for- 
mally introduced in the House. 


Page 1, col. 5 


President describes Garner relief bill as 
“raid on the Treasury.” 


Page 1, col. 4 


Accountant representing Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen disputes railroads’ esti- 
mate of cost of 6-hour day at hearing before 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 7, col. 2 


Federal Radio Commission authorizes Sta- 
tion WCFL, of Chicago Federation of Labor, 
to. operate On semicleared channel with in- 
creased power. 

Page 7, col. 7 

Representative Woodruff makes statement 
in House advocating 5-day week with 6-hour 
day for Federal employes. 


Page 1, col, 5 


ducts but discharge their secretions di- 
rectly into the circulating blood. These are | 
the ductless or endocrine glands, also 
known as the glands of internal secretion. 


Some glands, for example, the pancreas 


appear to serve simultaneously as duct 
and ductless organs, manufacturing both 


an internal and external secretion. 


A ductless gland performs its functions 
through a secretion known _ a hormone. 
en carried by 

the blood stream, excites or arouses an 
associated organ to functional activity. 
Thus, for example, the hormone of the 
thyroid gland is concerned, among other 
things, with the physical and mental de- 


This chemical substance, w 


velopment of the body. 
Manufacture of Hormones 


ous system over which we have no control 


terrelated as the links of a chain. 


others. 


pancreas and the reproductive glands. 


this has not been scientifically verified. 


collection of tissue located in the forepar 
of the neck. 
cerned in metabolism, that sum of al 


organs, and many other duties as yet bu 
partially understood. 


The infant without a thyroid lives in 


oper’.tion, the thyroid is absent or defec 
tive in function, the distinctive conditior 





However, in the present discussion we 
are concerned with glands that have no 


| intervenes. 


If the 


.| der law of Alabama, State Attorney 
1 
| rules. 


the fiscal years 1934 and 1935, and providing | 


Each ductless gland manufactures one 
or more specific hormones which acts di- 
rectly upon the tissue concerned or in- 
directly through that portion of the nerv- 


Moreover, the ductless glands are as in-! 
Ab- 
normality of one ductless gland usually 
means a disturbance of function in the 


The most important glands possessing 
}an internal secretion may here be men- 
| tioned. They are the thyroid, parathy- 
roids, the suprarenals, the pituitary, the 
thymus, the pineal, certain portions of the 


In addition there are other structures 
which may possess an internal secretion 
but about which comparatively little is 
known. These are the spleen, the pros- 
tate, and the two tiny pea-like carotid 
glands, one on either side of the neck. 
The kidney, liver, duodenum, mammary 
glands and other organs of the body are! 
said also to have internal secretions, but 


Probably the best known of all the 
glands is the thyroid, a horseshoe-shape 


This gland is vitally con- 


physical and chemical changes by which 
living organized substances are produced 
and maintained. The thyroid is also con- 
cerned with physical and mental growth, 
defense of the body against disease, bal- 
ancing of the entire chain of endocrine 


|; that state of perpetual infancy known as | 
;cretinism. When, as a result of disease or 


known as myxedema, or adult cretinism, 
thyroid secretes 
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tion WCFL, of Chicago Federation of Labor, | 


bill would “discourage and tend to disor- 
ganize the manufactured gas industry” 


subcommittee by Carl D. 
Jackson, New York City, representing the 


“The bill on its face shows that its 
sponsors have no plan for helping the 
coal industry,” asserted Charles L. Estep, | 
of Logan, W. Va., representing the Logan: 
Coal Operators Association and the Logan 
“It simply ap- 
the 
.| unionization of the mines and dumps the 
whole subject into the lap of the com- 
mission, in the apparent hope that the 


Mr. Jackson contended also that the bill 
would establish “a revolutionary change 
in governmental activity, leading directly, 


ownership of industry,” that it would “in- | 
crease the cost of gas to gas consumers,” 


great public service now adequately and 
satisfactorily rendered,” and that it would 


excessively, serious illness ensues. Enlarge- 


The parathyroid glands, varying from 
2 to 4 in number, are usually hidden behind 
the thyroid gland. Each is a tiny, ovoid 
structure, somewhat flattened, and smaller 


The principal function of these glands 
is the regulation of the quantity of cal- 
cium, an element essential to life in the 
blood and tissues. When the parathyroids 
are injured or removed, as occasionally 
happens during a goiter operation, a dis- 
tressing malady marked by muscular 


At the base of the skull, behind the root 
of the nose, is a small space which is the 
seat of another ductless gland, the pitu- 
Both the fore and back portions 
of this small structure have distinct func- 


Thus, depending upon the portion af- 


| fected, there may be undergrowth, ex- 
giantism, 
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of*the coal industry.” 


an Mr. Estep declared further: 


Workers to them. 


actual insurrection. 
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Said to Give Unions Full Sway 


and forbidding opposition thereto, 


ment.’ 


the Federal troops there. 
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the operators with the express 
destroying the United Mine Wor Y 
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prove a “disastrous impediment to prog- 
ress and ultimate solution of the problems 


“Whatever may be the purpose of those 


sponsoring this bill, the people in my part 
of West Virginia know that its collective 
bargaining feature means the United | 


Persuasion is usually first used to in-| 
duce the nonunion laborer to refrain from | 
work, but if this fails, force is used. Such 
force manifests itself in various ways. 
Sometimes it is mere mass picketing with | e 
simple assaults. More often it consists in | 
the firing of thousands of shots from the | 
mountains into the tipple and mining 
plant where the nonunion operations are 
being attempted. I have two instances of | 


“In a section of West Virginia where in | 
1921 the United Mine Workers had such a} 
strong foothold that it could defy thef 
State government, and where it mobolized | 
5,000 men under the very shadow of the | 
a| State capital, who commandeered trains, | 
provisions, supplies, armed with weapons 
from shot guns to machine guns, and who | 
were only turned back by Federal troops, | 
this organization does not even exist today. | 


“With legislation inviting erennierien | 
this 
union would simply send a corps of organ- 
izers and agitators into each unorganized | 
| field. They would be emboldened by this| 
| legislation while operators and miners op- 
posed to organization would feel impotent 
in face,of a band of agitators turned loose 
upon them through an act of the Govern- 


Philip Murray, of Pittsburgh, vice presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, denied Mr. Estep’s statements 
regarding the difficulties in West Virginia 
in 1921. Mr. Murray said that he had vis- 
ited West Virginia at the time at the sug- 
gestion of President Harding to cooperate 
with Brig. Gen. Bandholtz in charge of 
He stated that 
investigation disclosed that the responsi- 
bility for the difficulty lay “at the door of 
the nonunion miners of West Virginia.” 

Mr. Murray asserted that deputy sheriffs 
and special mine guards had been paid by 
urpose of 
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Wholesale Prices 
Recede Slightly 


Index Number for Week Stands 
At 64.5, Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 








The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ended May 21 
stands at 64.5 as compared with 64.9 for 
the week ended May 14. This index num- 
ber, which includes 784 commodites or 
price series, weighted according to the 


importance of each article and based on 
the average prices in 1926 as 100.0, shows 
that a decrease of six-tenths of 1 per cent 
has taken place in the general average 


‘‘of all commodities for the week of May 


21, when compared with the week ended 
on May 14. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 


for the weeks ending April 23, 30, May 
7, 14, and 21. : 
Apr. Apr. May May May 
23 30 7 14 21 
All commodities .... 65.8 65.5 65.1 64.9 64.5 
Farm products ..... 49.7 48.8 47.9 47.8 47.1 
FOOGS cay ccdccccens 61.0 61.0 60.2 59.9 59.1 
Hides and leather 
products ......... 744 73.9 73.3 73.3 72.2 
Textile products ... 568 565 56.5 56.1 55.8 
Fuel and lighting... 71.7 72.0 71.7 71.6 171.4 
Metals and metal 
products ......... 80.2 80.2 80.2 80.1 79.9 
Building materials.. 72.2 72.4 71.7 71.7 71.8 
Chemicals and drugs 74.5 74.4 74.0 73.7 173.6 
Housefurnishing 
BOOGS .vccccccccees 78.2 76.3 762 759 15.9 
Miscellaneous ...... 64.7 646 64.4 


8 64.6 d 
(Issued by Department of Labor.) 


Plans Being Discussed 
For Nicaraguan Elections 
The supervision of the coming presi- 


dential elections in Nicaragua is being | 


discussed at conferences between the’ Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimsor’, and 
Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, judge 
of the elections, according to information 
made available orally at the Department 
of State May 27. 

The question under discussion is whether 
or not more Marines will be sent to Nica- 
ragua to aid in the supervision of the 
elections, it was stated. So far no deci- 
sion has been reached as to how many 
Marines will go to Nicaragua, but those 
which will be sent, if any, will be solely 
for electoral purposes, the Department 
stated. 

At present there are approximately 900 
Marines in Nicaragua, according to infor- 
mation obtained at the Department of 
the Navy. The Department of-State stated 
that reports that 2,000 additional Marines 
would be sent to Nicaragua were exag- 
gerated. 


Lumber Authorities 


To Study Trade IIIs 


League of Nations Calls. Con- 


ference to Aid Industry 


The League of Nations recently called 
a meeting of European lumber experts tc 
examine the world lumber situation and 
to decide upon remedial measures, states 
a late report from H. C. Schuette, As- 


sistant Trade Commissioner at Paris to 
the. Lumber Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The experts are to make an extensive 
study of the general situation in wood 
production and commerce, and to devise 
means of improving the condition of the 
industry. The Committee, with rep- 
sentatives from Germany, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Finland, The Netherlands, 
Poland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Soviet 
Russia and Yugoslavia, will center its at- 
tention on softwoods. 








the attention of the committee are: The 
organization of the lumber industry in 
the various countries, their lumber export 
figures with relation to these to the gen- 
eral exports of the country, the statistical 
facilities available, and the regulations 
governing imports and exports—such as 
quotas, customs duties, etc. 

With such data on hand, the commit- 
tee expects to proceed to the formation 
of some feasible plan for international co- 
operation, which is the solution the League 
hopes to achieve as a result of these dis- 
cussions.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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Soil Preservation | 
By Prevention of 


Erosion Is Urged 





Secretary Hyde Says Large 
Areas Are Being Ruined 
For Cultivation as Result 
Of Waste of Resources 





Baltimore, Md., May 27.—Nature’s work 
of 2,800 years in soil building is being de- 
stroyed in little more than two geneéra- 
tions by mankind over much of the United 
States, 21,000,000 acres already having gone 
out of cultivation because of destructive 
erosion stimulated by cultivation with- 
out precautions against soil loss, the Sec- 
retary of Agricuiture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
said in an address here before the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, in session May 
26 and 27. 


A solution to the problem must be found 
if American agriculture is to be saved, 
Secretary Hyde declared, and “our tradi- 
tional nationakepolicy of planless agricul- 
tural development should be replaced 
without delay by a program based upon 
such a utilization of our land resources 
as will yield greater economic and social 
values, will stay erosion and soil deple- 
tion, will preserve and conserve our land 
inheritance, and limit our agricultural 
plant to such a size as will supply the 
Nation’s needs without the ruinous blight 
of overproduction.” 


Devastation of Orient 


“The Orient, notably China, provides 
the classic example of how whole regions 
can be devastated by the destruction of 
forests and resulting soil erosion,” Mr. 
Hyde said. “The Orient, particularly 
Japan, also gives us the classic example 
of how intelligent cultural and conserva- 
tion methods, even upon slopes, can save 
every drop of water and soil fertility with- 
out the adoption of expensive fertilizer 
even after 40 centuries of cultivation. 
From bitter experience the Orient has 
learned. 

“Man was placed in a garden. He has 
transformed vast areas of it into a desert. 
He has destroyed the cover on thousands 
of acres; he has laid we#te wide stretches 
of pleasant country; he has made human 
life all but impossible in many places. 

“The world is full of examples. Medi- 
terraneah nations now eke out a bare 
existence where once they maintained a 
flourishing civilization. China periodically 
suffers from famine drought about by 
man’s own destructive hand. 

Time For Action 


“We in America are fortunate. We still 
have time to choose between conservation 
at low immediate cost, and continued ex- 
ploitation at an outrageous ultimate cost. 

“We crossed the prairies and took pos- 
session of the more arid regions where 
we supplemented rainfall with irrigation 
and boasted that we had made the desert 
to bloom. Here again our methods have 
been heedless. By overgrazing the grass- 


forests, we have endangered the very & 
istence of the engineering works of whic 
we boasted. More, we have threatened 
the future of the people as ground waters 


their water supply.” 

Destruction of the vegetative cover of 
the land causes a reductoin in the water 
supply by permitting rapid run-off. of 
water instead of its conservation in the 
soil, Mr. Hyde pointed out. Pointing out 
the heavy demand for water to make 
crops, he declared that a pound of bread 


'is the equivalent of two tons of water 


used by the growing grain while a pound 
of beef ssperents 15 to 30 tons of water 
consumed by the beef animal both directly 
and indirectly through feed. 

“When the first settlers pushed dcross 


Some of the questions that will receive | the Appalachians into Ohio, Michigan and 


Minnesota,” Mr Hyde said, “the pioneer 
homesteads were usually located near 
| springs. After a decade or two many of 
the springs failed. Shallow wells were dug 
for domestic water supply But these inturn 
failed and were either deepened or re- 
placed by drilled weels. This much change 
is known to have taken place on the same 
homestead within from 50 to 90 years. 
“Some years ago the Department of 
Agriculture examined about 11,000 wells in 
10 central States. In more than half of 








the wells examined, the water level had 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 
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House Approves 
Bill to Guarantee 
Deposits in Banks 


Measure as Sent to Senate 
Permits State Banks to 
Participate in Fund on 
Basis of Equality 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


be organized without: an_ initial surplus | 
of 10 per cent of its capital stock. | 

The McGugin amendment, sponsored by | 
Representative McGugin (Rep.), of Cof- 
feyville, Kans., and accepted immediately | 
for the Banking and Currency Committee | 
by Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala., permits State banks to come 
into the bank deposit guaranty system on} 
equality with other banks and irrespec- | 
tive of the size of the banks. 

It permits their entry into this proposed 
system upon certificate of the State bank | 
examining authorities that the bank is 
solvent and permits the bank to stay in 
the system by semiannually furnishing a 
statement from the State banking au- 
thorities that the bank is solvent. 

Mr. McGugin said it does away with 
any Federal examination of State banks. 
Mr. Steagall had planned to offer an 
amendment for the same purpose on be- 
half of the Committee but said the Mc- 
Gugin amendment was better expressed. 


Text of McGugin Proposal | 
It follows, as written into the bill as} 
passed, in full text: | 


Section 208. Any bank which is not a 
member of the Federal Reserve System may 
contribute to the fund, and upon insolvency 
of such bank the provisions of Section 206 
shall apply with respect to payments of the 
depositors of such banks. The Board shall 
mot permit any such bank to contribute to 
such fund except that such bank presents 
a certificate from the duly constituted State 
examining authorities that such bank is in 
a@ sound financial condition. As a condition 
to the privilege of any such bank contrib- 
uting to the fund, the Board may demand 
that any such bank shall semiannually or 
annually submit to the Board a certificate 
of the duly constituted State examining au- 
thorities that such bank is in a sound fi- 
nancial condition. 

Each such bank shall pay into the fund an 
ftmitial contribution the amount paid under 
Section 202 by a member bank of the same 
deposits and such annual contributions as 
thereafter be required and in the same 
amounts as the contributions which are to 
be made under Section 202 by a member 
bank. Sums payable by any bank under this 
section shall be subject to call in whole or 
in part at such times and in such amounts 
as may be fixed by the Board, except that 
amount assessed against such banks shall 
be payable in installments of not more than 
25 ver cent of the assessment. 

At any time such bank fails to furnish 
certificate from the duly constituted State 
examining authorities that such bank is in 
a sound financial condition, the Board may 
require such bank to withdraw from partici- 
pation from the benefits of the fund or to | 
go into liquidation and receive the benefits 
of such participation. Upon withdrawal 
from participation. the Board shall pay such 
bank an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the amount paid by such bank under the 
last annual contribution as the number of 
months remaining in the year since the time 

» such contribution was required bears to 12. 


’ Showing of Earnings | 

It amends the Federal Reserte Act by 
requiring Federal reserve banks to pay 
one-half of net earnings to member banks 
to be prorated on a basis of capital stock 
held by member banks in Federal reserve 
banks and the other half of net earnings 
to a fund for the guarantee of deposits. 
It requires Federal reserve banks to give 
immediate credit to member banks upon 
checks received. 

It provides that member banks shall not 
be permitted to pay interest on deposits 
at a greater rate than 4 per cent, as to any 
deposit after enactment of the bill. It 
would prevent member banks from paying | 


any dividend until their surplus amounts | — 


to 25 per cent of its paid-in capital, after 
which 6 per cent dividends would be per- | 
mitted. 
Guarantee Deposit Fund 

The guarantee deposit fund is to be ad- 
ministered by the Federal liquidating 
board. It provides for payment by the) 
Treasury into the guarantee fund of the 
approximately $150,000,000 of franchise tax | 
referred to. It would also collect and pay | 
into the fund from member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System $100,000,000 to be 
prorated and paid by member banks on a 
basis of average deposits during the pre- 
ceding calendar year, and it authorizes the 
board, until January, 1934, to borrow of 





Congress 
v 


Senate 
HE Senate convened at 10 a. m., May 
27, with committee amendments to 
the revenue bill as the pending business. 
(Discussion of the revenue bill is printed 
on page 1.) 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, | 


requested that there be no agreement 
to adjourn and no adjournment taken 
for the session until a vote had been 


taken on either the McNary three-way | 


farm relief bill (S. 4536) or the Frazier 
bill (S. 1197) to liquidate and refinance 
farm indebtedness. Objection was en- 
tered by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

An amendment to the revenue act, en- 
titled “the emergency manufacturers’ 
excise tax” was presented by Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, pro- 
viding for a general levy on manufac- 
turers’ sales of 1.75 per cent. It was or- 
dered on the table and printed. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
addressed the senate on )farm relief 
questions and their relation to inter- 
national debts. 

Published accounts of the convening 
of the Senate, May 26, when the Vice 
President called the Senate to order 
and no Senator was in the chamber 
were deplored by Senators Fess (Rep.), 
of Ohio, Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, and 
Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, as hav- 
ing given an impression to the coun- 
try that the Senate was not working. 

The Senate accepted an amendment 
offered by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, on behalf of the Finance Com- 
mittee providing a 10 per cent tax on 
furs to be paid by the dresser. An at- 
tempt by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, to make certain exemptions was 
voted down. 

The Senate accepted the Committee 
recommendation striking out the House 
language on revaluation of estatcs, and 
accepted a new section in its stead. 

Changes in postal rates then came be- 
fore’ the Senate, and Committee provi- 
sions for second class mail were adopted 
43 to 32. An amendment by Senator 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, making the 
changes provided in the bill, effective 
for one year, during which time an in- 
vestigation of postal costs is to be made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, was accepted. 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
the majority leader, stated to the Sen- 
ate ,that, after conferences with nu- 
merous Senators, he had, reached the 
conclusion that the Senate should meet 
as usual on May 30, normally a holi- 
day, because of the necessity for com- 
pleting action on the tax bill and the 
congested condition of the calendar. 

The Senate considered the question of 
taxes on bank chécks in a night session. 


v 
House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon on May 27. 

Two resolutions were adopted author- 
izing appropriations of $2,500 each for 
busts of former Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth, of Ohio, and for former Senator 
Oscar Underwood, of Alabama, once 
majority leader of the House. Mr. Long- 
worth died in office. Mr. Underwood died 
after resignation from the Senate. The 
House passed and sent to the Senate H. 
J. Res. 407 making a deficiency appro- 
priation of $12,750,000 for Army and 
Navy pensidns. (Discussion of this 
printed on page 1.) 

The Steagall bil (H. R. 11362 )amend- 
ing the National Banking Act and the 
Federal Reserve Act and creating a fund 
for guarantee of deposits in banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, was con- 
sidered. (Discussion on page 1.) 


The Steagall bill was passed by viva | 


voce vote. 

Representative Woodruff (Rep.), of 
Bay City, Mich., addressed the House 
advocating a five-day week and a six- 
hour day. (Discussion on page 1). 

The House then at 4:53 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon, June 1. 


we can very greatly enlarge the recoveries 


|that have been made in past years.” 


Liability Change Approved 
“I know of one case where not a single 
stockholder was able to respond to any- 


| thing,” Representaive McKeown (Dem.), | 


of Ada, Okla., said. = 
“That is a very common thing, replied 
Mr. Williamson. 


“I will state to the gentleman,” Mr.) 


Cox interrupted, “that in practice they 
are able to reach cases where the stock 


had been transferred for more than 12) 
months prior to the failure of the bank. | 


In other words, if they could show that 


\ 


| 


| annually in this form of receipts, Senator 
La Follette estimated, and he added they 
could not afford to lose that revenue. 

A record was sought in striking out the 
|House language and the Committee rec- 
|ommendation in this regard was accepted 
|72 to 3. Thus, it was explained in de- 
bate, the Senate will be able to show the 
| House virtual unanimity in support of the 
change when the time comes to attempt 
reconciliation of House and Senate dif- 
ferences. 


|Loss of 40 Millions 
In Federal Revenue 


the change made by the Senate Committee 
and adopted by the Senate meant a loss 
of approximately $40,000,000 in Federal 
revenue. He favored that course, however, 
as against depleting State resources. 

The Senate accepted the Committee 
amendment on furs after Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, had made a futile 
attempt to exempt lower priced articles 
in which fur is the component part of 
chief value. His proposal to exempt these 
from the 10 per cent tax was defeated by 
a vote of 26 ayes and 49 nays. The Com- 
| mittee amendment was then approved by a 
viva voce vote. 
| Taxes on transfers to avoid income tax, 
| chiefly administrative in character, were 





| agreed to in the form the Committee had | 


recommended. The House language was 
entirely rewritten and worked out so, ac- 
cording to Senator Smoot, greater sim- 
plicity in handling a highly technical 
question was obtained and _ probably 
greater efficiency was accomplished in de- 
feating tax avoidance. 


Higher Postal Rates 
Come Under Discussion 


postal rates, Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Alabama, proposed to amend the Commit- 
tee proposal for second class mail rates. 
His amendment would exempt from the 
proposed rates all newspapers, religious, 
fraternal, agricultural and scientific pub- 


ever, he withdrew his amendment in order 
to permit a direct vote on the Committee 
proposal. 

| Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Offices and 
‘Post Roads, opposed the Committee pro- 
| posal to increase second class rates. He 
questioned also the advisability of increas- 
|aS approved by the House and agreed to 
| by the Finance Committee. 


| posed increases on second class mail 
would result in a loss in revenue, and 
| would serve to drive such mail matter 
}into other channels. He pointed out that 
|the change had been made without a 
hearing for the publishing industry and 
said that the Finance Committee had gone 
into the province of the Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads in levying the 
increase. 


Question as to Revenue 


| From First Class Mail 


| Arguing against increase in the first 
|class rate, he expressed doubt as to 
| whether a return of $125,000,000,, as esti- 
mated, would be secured. He said it might 





| business organizations 50 per cent more 
for carrying on their business by mail 
Senator Moses 


“is not competent to deal with postal rates 
even aS a revenue measure, because they 
do not know the technical difficulties of 
the problem.” He supported Senator Od- 
die in contending that such changes 
should be considered by the Committee 
on Post Office and Post Roads. 


of contributing to the deficit of the Post 
Office Department are, as a matter of 
fact, paying their own way,” said Senator 
Moses. 

Senator Moses, however, supported in- 
crease in the first class rates to 3 cents. 
Objecting to the second class rate change, 
he pointed out that it would return, ac- 


| Senator La Follette told the Senate that | 


When the Senate reached the title on) 


lications. Following some discussion, how- | 


|ing the first class rate from 2 to 3 cents, | 


| Senator Oddie maintained that the pro- | 


| not prove sound business to tax American | 


(Rep.), of New Hamp- | 
shire, said that the Finance Committee | 


“Some of those large magazines accused | 


General Sales Tax Proposal 
Is Submitted to the Senate 


Levy of 1.75 Per Cent on Price Received by, 
‘ Manufacturers Is Suggested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


not oppose the change which says that the 
increase expires and current rates are to 
be restored as of July 1, 1933. 


The Howell amendment also carried with | 


it instructions for a determination of the 
propriety of railway and express rates for 
transporting the mails. It provided that, 
in making this inquiry, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which was given 
the work to do should take into account 
special appropriations or subsidies made 
available for such services as the carriers 
perform. ~ 

Official mail also would be stamped un- 
der the Howell amendment, with a spe- 
cial type of stamp instead of bearing 
franks, to make more accurate computa- 
tion of receipts. 

An amendment by Senator Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Alabama, to exempt news- 
papers, religious, fraternal, agricultural and 
scientific publications from the increase, 
was defeated without debate and without 
@ record vote. 

The new second class rates which the 
Senate agreed to and which were not in- 
cluded in the House bill are as follows: 

For each pound or fraction thereof for 
delivery within the eight postal zones and 
upon the advertising portion of such pub- 
lication, for the first and second zone, 2 
cents; third zone, 3 cents; fourth zone, 5 


jcents; and for the eighth zone and be- 
tween the Philippine Islands and any por- 
tion of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia, and the several ter- 
ritories and possessions, 10 cents. 

The Senate approved the Committee rec- 
ommendation making the present tax on 
certain cigarette paper books applicable 
to all such books. 


It approved the 10 per cent tax on safe 
deposit boxes. 


His Position on 


Senator Walsh's statement on his 
sales tax amendment follows in full text: 


I present my views, explaining the amend- 
ment known as the emergency manufac- 
turers’ excise tax, which I shall move for 
adoption by the Senate, section by section, 
and offer a brief explanation of each one. 

Sec. 602. General Manufacturers’ Excise 
Tax—Imposition: The rate is fixed at 134 per 
cent. The yield on this rate is expected to be 
about $325,000,000. 

The machinery set up for the imposition of 
this tax is what is known as the license sys- 
tem in distinction from the two other systems, 
known as the turn-over tax and the tax on 
value added by the manufacturer, which 
| would be determined by deducting from the 
wholesale price the cost of purchase of ma- 
terials. After careful consideration of these 
| three different methods, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House unanimously reached 
the conclusion that the licensing system was 
the best of the three. It is substantially the 
same as the Canadian system. 


| 
| 
| 


able on the ground of pyramiding the price 


taxes at different stages in the process of 
manufacture. It is possible, however, that the 
yield would be so much more in a general 


burdensome, 
oy. 

The licensing system, briefly stated, is as 
follows: Every manufacturer or producer do- 
; ing @ gross business of over $20,000 a year is 
required to take out a 
Treasury Department. The tax is imposed on 
all sales by these licensed manufacturers, 
except in the case of specifically exempted 
articles, and except in the case of articles 
sold to other licensed manufacturers for fur- 
ther manufacture. This eliminates the im- 
position of successive taxes at different stages 
of manufacture, so that the net result is one 
tax on the sale of the finished article by 
the last manufacturer. 


The licensing system also provides for the 
| registration of certain dealers who sell partly 
| Manufactured articles to licensed manufac- 
| turers for further manufacture. 


The licensing of manufacturers is limited to 
| those doing business of over $20,000 a year for 





administrative reasons to eliminate a large | 
taxpayers the yield from| 
whom would not justify the cost of collection. | 
|In the Canadian law option is given to the! 


|}mumber of small 
administrator of the law to eliminate small 
| manufacturers from the tax. 


mittee as the best division that could be made 
|@3 between small producers and manufacturers 


|cents; fifth zone, 6 cents; sixth zone, 7| 


Senator Walsh, Maséachusetts, Explains 


The turn-over tax system, which is popu-| 
| larly called a general sales tax, is objection-| 


of commodities because of the collection of | 


sales tax, thereby the rate being made much | 
| less, that the net result would not be more| 


license through the | 


This amount of | 
| $20,000 was fixed by the Ways and Means Com- | 
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Support Said to Be Growing| 
In Senate for Sales Tax 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
question and would probably accept the 
|sales tax provision if inserted by the 
Senate. 

We emphatically deny that assertion. 
We have made a careful survey among our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle and 
find that there is no change in sentiment 
for the sales tax, but rather a stronger! 


sentiment against it. A sales tax would 
again be resisted and defeated if brought 
before the House. 

In fact, members are convinced now 
more strongly than ever before that the 
persistent drive for a sales tax is to elimi- 
ing policy of this country. Statements, 
tax provisions now established in the tax- 
nate the income tax and the inheritance 
letters and articles from sponsors of the 
sales tax system disclose this attempt to 
shift the burden of taxation. 

Exemption from the sales tax of certain 
necessities of life and reductions in the 
rate of the tax are constantly referred to 
by its sponsors. The same thing was done 
|in the House. We let it be known then 
that we were fighting against the sales 
| tax on principle. 

The proposal to exempt certain articles 
of food and clothing, medicines, farm im- 
plements, etc., without exempting their 
component materials simply removes the 
tax one step back and leaves the burden 
to be borne by the ultimate consumer and 
establishes the vicious principle of plac- 
ing the burden of taxation upon those 
least able to bear it. 

Outstanding advocates of the sales tax 
brazenly assert that all they want is to 
get the principle written into the law and 
the changes, modifications and amend- 
ments can be made later to take in every- | 
thing the people buy from the cradle to} 
the grave—thereby enabling them to re-| 
peal all income and inheritance taxes and 
| pass the entire burden of maintaining the 
Government on to the unprotected masses 
of the American people. 

Persons in or out of Congress who state 
|to the Senate, or to the public, that there 
is a change of sentiment in the House in 
| favor of this sales tax provision are either 
misinformed themselves or else they are| 
wilfully misinforming the public. 





Proposal for Sales Tax 


the exclusion of transportation, delivery, and 
similar charges. 

(b) In the case of a sale on consignment 
| the price shall be a fair manufacturer's price 
| for the article. 
| (c) Where the manufacturer or producer, as 
happens in some cases, sells at retail, the tax 
| shall be imposed on the price at which sold, 

xcept that in the case of any such article 
| ordinarily sold at wholesale (or directly to the 
}consumer or user at prices varying with the 
|quantity or character of use) by manufac- 
| turers or producers the tax shall be imposed 
upon the fair manufacturer's price for the 
article. 
| The parentheses are for the purpose of pro- 
| viding that the tax on the price of electricity 
shall be on the wholesale price rather than 
actual selling price. 

(d) Installment sales: Taxes 
each installment when paid. 

+ + 

(e) Leases and royalties: The tax is imposed 
on each payment under the lease or royalty 
contract when the payment is made. The roy- 
}alty contracts, of course, are only those in- 
volving articles taxable under this amend- 
ment. 

(f) Manufacture under contract: This para- 
graph prevents avoidance of the tax in cases 
where one person contracts with another for 
the manufacture of an article. 

(g) Use or transfer of article in special 
| Cases: 

This covers cases where— 

(1) A person manufactures articles for his 
own use. 

(2) Where a person transfers a title by gift. 

This would cover free samples, and so forth. 

(3) Transfers an articles at less than fair 
market price. 

This would apply particularly to transfers 
between affiliate companies where it is possible 
to establish fictitious prices. 

(h) Defines the fair manufacturers’ price. 

Section 605. Overpayments, Credits, and 
Refunds: This provides for credits and re- 
funds of the tax in cases where a manufac- 


imposed on 


them in the manufacture of articles on which 
he pays a tax, in cases where tax-paid articles 
are exported, and in cases where the sale price 
on which the tax is based is readjusted be- 
cause of the return of the article or con- 
tainer, or by a discount, rebate, or allowance. 
Provision is made that the manufacturer | 
can not get credit or refund of any tax which 
he has passed on to the purchaser, unless| 
he repays the amount of the tax to the per- 
son to whom it was passed on or obtains the 
|consent of that person. 
Section 606. Licensed Manufactures and) 





turer has bought tax-paid materials and used) 


a 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 27, 1932 
8:45 a. m—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, called to discuss the 
legislative situation in the Senate in- 
cluding the sales tax. 


9:15 a. m—Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, called to discuss the pro- 
posed sales tax and a matter local to 
New York. 


-10:30 a. m. to'12 noon.—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 


Remainder of day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


President Declares 
Garner Bill Defeats 
Balancing of Budget 


Opposes Emergency Plan as 
‘Raid on Treasury’ and 
Says New Taxes or Bond 


Issue Would Be Needed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


if it could be physically put into action. 


than this example. 


the long distant future. 


stage of employment fdr a year. 


This is not unemployment relief. 


posed to the American Congress. 
unexampled raid on the public treasury 


try during the past 24 hours, to the cities 


receive a portion of this pork barrel. 


of money. 


people of cur United States. 


common sense, 


honesty, 
idealism. 


in their districts in resisting it. 


Ductless Glands Said 





Registered Dealers: This section simply pro-| 
vides machinery for issuing licenses. | 
+ + | 


To Govern Personality 
[Continued from Page 2.] 


and the loss of 10 times as many jobs as| 
would be created by this program even | 


An examination of only one group of 
these proposals—that is, proposed author- 
izations for new post offices—shows a list 
of about 2,300 such buildings, at a total 
cost of about $150,000,000. The Post Office 
Department informs me that the interest 


and upkeep of these buildings would 
amount to $14,000,000 per annum, whereas 
the upkeep and rent of buildings at pres- 
ent in use amounts to less than $3,000,-| 
000. Many of the other groups in this| 
bill will no more stand the light of day 


A total of over 3,500 projects of various| 
kinds are proposed in this bill, scattered | 
into every quarter of the United States. 
Many of these projects have heretofore 
been discredited by Congress because of 
useless extravagance involved. Many were 
originally authorized as justified only in 
I do not believe 
that 20 per cent could be brought to the 
I am 
advised by the engineers that the amount 
of labor required to complete a group of 
$400,000,000 of these works would amount 
to only 100,000 men for one year, because 
they are in large degree mechanical jobs. 
It is 
the most gigantic pork barrel ever pro- 
It is an 


Detailed lists of all these projects have 
been broadcast to every part of the coun- 


towns, villages and sections who would 
It 
is apparently expected that the cupidity 
of these towns and sections will demand 
that their Congressmen and Senators vote 
| for this bill or threaten to penalize them 
if they fail to join in this squandering 


I just do not believe that such lack of 
intelligence or cupidity exists amongst the 
If that shall 
prove true, then this is not the United 
States that had the intelligence to frame 
the Constitution of this Republic, which 
fought the War of the Revolution, or the 
Civil War, or the World War, that it might 
be forged into the greatest nation of the 
world, the whole foundations of which are 
character and 


Our Nation was not founded on the 
pork barrel, and it has not become great 
by political log rolling. I hope that those 
many Members of Congress of both par- 
ties who I know will oppose this bill will 
receive the definite support of the people 


Quarantine Rules 
Are Revised for 


Nareissus Bulbs 


Federal Restriction Based 


On Presence of Lesser 
Bulb Fly Removed by 
Agriculture Department 


Changes in the quarantine regulations 
governing interstate movement of nar- 
cissus bulbs, granting to the States au- 
thority to impose additional restrictions 
where needed and eliminating the restric- 
tions based on the presence of the lesser 
bulb fly, were announced May 25 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

A recent conference on the subject 
showed producers to be almost unani- 
mously in favor of continuing the Federal 
q.arantine, the ‘Department said, but 
State quarantine officers were divided on 
the subject, some feeling that bulb in- 
spection should be made a State function. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The action comes as a result of a con- 
ference held March 28 at which the pos- 


sible revocation of the domestic narcissus 
quarantine was discussed. 


Growers Favored Supervision 


Growers and other representatives of 
the leading bulb-growing States such as 
New York, South Carolina, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon were al- 
most unanimous in asking the department 
to continue Federal supervision of nar- 
cissus inspection in the interest of uni- 
formity and of better protection of cer- 
tain uninfested bulb-growing areas from 
pest introduction. / 

The State quarantine officers were some- 
what divided on the subject, some of them, 
especially those from the areas in which 
narcissus production is less important, 
felt that bulb inspection should now be- 
come a State function. The department’s 
|decision on the question recognizes the 
|importance of continuing Federal support 
for the protection of important narcissus- 
growing sections in which the greater bulb 

y and the bulb eelworm have not be- 
come established. 

An amendment issued in connection 
with the announcement removes leser bulb 
flies from consideration in grant: Fed- 
eral permits for interstate shipments. This 
amendment becomes effective June 20, 
1932. One or more species of the lesser 
fly have been found to be widely dis- 
tributed in narcissus bulbs and other 
plants. 

Quarantine measures have proved un- 
satisfactory for preventing the spread of 
the lesser bulb flies as under some condi- 
tions they work inside the bulbs where 
gas does not penetrate completely and 
fumigation is therefore not fully success- 
ful in eliminating infestation. 


Other Pests Still Under Restriction 


,| The pests remaining under restriction 

are the narcissus bulb fly (or “greater 
bulb fly”) and the bulb eelworm, both of 
which can be exterminated more success- 
fully by bulb treatments and which are 
not so widely distributed, 

Another change included in the new or- 
der authorizes States to require special ad- 
ditional protection for designated narcis> 
sus-producing areas if such protection is 
needed, and while such an order is in ef- 
fect the shipment of narcissus into such 
areas under Federal permit will not render 
bulbs exempt from compliance with the 
State requirements. 

The Federal regulations cover only the 
pests named therein and do not prevent 
the States from carrying out such policies 
as may be needed under their special con- 
ditions with respect to other insects and 
| plant diseases. 

The Department of Agriculture is pre- 
paring administrative instructions to in- 
spectors and treatment specifications for 
growers to supplement the amendment, 


Bill Would Authorize 
Building at Military Posts 
Authorization for appropriations total- 


| ing $15,335,000 to be used in construction 
activities at the various military posts 


|a stockholder had notice of the insolvency 
lof a bank the 60-day period would not 
| give relief against liability.” 7 
“That is quite true, of course, Mr. 
Williamson said, “but, as a matter of fact, 
the past history of national banks shows 


throughout the country is proposed in a 
bill (H. R. 12358) introdased by Repre- 
sentative James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich., 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, May 27. 


cording to estimates, only $5,000,000, and/| who do a very limited business and those who 
expressed doubt as to whether it would| ™anufacture on a more extensive scale. The 


actually return that much, if any, revenue. | ¢XemPtion Se Se een a 


Province of Committee | ee of materials to them is taxed, while 


Section 607. Returns, Records, and Payment | The pituitary has aptly been termed the 
and Collection of Tax: This is administrative.| darf and giant maker. 


Section 608. Evasion of Tax: This contains Perched ato’ f ki 
arminietredl Gh | p of each kindey, cocked- 
Of tan ve Provisions to prevent evasion | nat in shape, is the adrenal or suprarenal 
glands. These ductless glands are also vital 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation up 
to $500,000,000 at any one time. 
Liability Provision Opposed 


When the Steagall bill was brought up, 


the licensed manufacturers do not have to| Section 609. Tax on Manufacturer or Pro- 


pay a tax upon the sales of goods to them) ducer Not Licensed: 


‘e 


\ Pel 


resentative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 
Gen moved to strike put section 3, which | 
amends existing law by eliminating the| 
provision that renders shareholders of na-| 
tional banking associations liable to as-| 
sessments in amounts equal to the amount | 
we in such shares. 

The Committee view in reporting the 
bill was that this assessment, while in- 
tended to operate as an additional pro- 
tection for deposits, is in actual practice | 
of little practical value and that the re-| 
moval of the liability would encourage the | 
organization of banks in communities 
where banking facilities have been de- | 
stroyed without depriving depositors of | 
any very substantial protection. 

Mr. Cox said the section as reported | 
would relieve national banks or stock-| 
holders of national banks that may be or-| 
ganized after enactment of the bili of any 
liability on stocks. His objection to it, | 

e said, is that it gives preferential treat- 

nent to owners of national bank stock 

ereas in most of the States the banking 
faws contain a provision imposing double 
iability on stock. 

“If this particular section of the bill 
should be adopted,” he said, “it would have 
the effect, first, of bringing about a hur- 
ried reorganization of national banks in 
order. that stockholders may be relieved| 
of the liability which is now imposed on 
them by existing law. 

New Provision Proposed 

“My amendment proposes to strike out 
this provision and leave the owners of 
stock in Federal, State and national banks 
upon the same footing as they are now.) 
The Banking and Currency Committee 
now has agreed to my amendment. The} 
effect of the bill's provision would be to} 
kill off all interest in the stock of State| 
banks, because no one can own such stocks 
without being subject to the double lia- 
bility clause of the law.” 

Representative W/illiamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S. D., offered a preferential 
amendment to strike out section 3 and 
insert a new section 3 as follows: 

“Section 3 Section 5151 Revised Stat-| 
utes, and section 23 Federal Reserve Act | 
(relating to liability of shareholders of 
national bankjng associations) (U. S. c. | 
Title XII, section 6264) are amended by| 
Striking out the words in the second para- | 
graph ‘sixty days’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘one year.’” 

“The present law does away with the 
double liability of stockholders after 60/ 
days, that is, the liability only continues | 
for 60 days after transfer of the stock,’ 
Mr. Williamson explained, “and I want to| 
extend that’ liability for one year. The| 
purpose of my amendment is: Inside} 
stockholders who know that a bank is apt} 

| 


to be closed, in a great many cases trans- 


“Jer their stock to dummies, and the re-| 


is we have realized very little upon | 
double liability from stockholders of | 
fosed National banks. If you will ex- 


that we have only collected about 16 per 


cent of the double liability of stockholders, | 


which shows 4 very bad situation. I am 
very confident that a great many of those 


who have transferred their stock with | 


some knowledge that. a bank was going 


to fail would be called upon to respond | 


if the period was made one year.” 

The Williamson substitute amendment 
was adopted. 

Guarantee Fund Opposed 

Representative McFadden moved to 
strike out the entire section 5, which sec- 
tion as reported proposed to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act by requiring Federal 
reserve banks to pay one-half of their net 
earnings to member banks to be prorated 
ona 
banks in Federal reserve banks and the 
other half of the net earnings to a fund 
for guarantee of deposits. 

Mr. McFadden said this is the first of 
the bill’s provisions for guarantee of bank 
deposits and that he proposed to offer 
amendment to strike out other provisions 
in the bill that pertain to guarantee. to 
deposits in banks. Representative Steven- 
son (Dem.), of Cheraw, 8. C., a member 


of the Committee, opposed the McFadden | 


motion. 

“This is an amendment to strike out 
the provision for maintenance of the guar- 
antee fund,” Mr. Stevenson warned. 

Mr. McFadden’s amendment was re- 
jected by a teller vote of 96 ayes to 129 
nays. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Texas, then offered an amend- 
ment providing that a charge ef one-half 
of 1 per cent be made to member banks 
of the Federal reserve system for the 
privilege of issuing notes, but this amend 
ment was defeated by a standing vote of 
10 ayes to 125 nays. 

Action on Other Proposals 

The Committee approved an amend- 

ment ‘offered by Representative Dies 


(Dem.), of Orange, Texas, perfecting the | 


language of the section which provides 


for the method of investigations and hear-| 


ings when the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency finds that the continued service of | 
any Officer or director of any national! 


bank is detrimental tothe safe operation 
of such. bank. The amendment was 
adopted by viva voce vote. 

The House then voted down by 10 ayes 
to 49 nays an amendment offered by Rep- 


resentative Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, ' ~ 


Mo., which would have provided that the 
employes in the offices of the board shall 
be classified under civil service. 

Mr. McFadden offered an amendment 
to strike out the section creating the 
board which would administer the guar- 
antee fund. oo 

Two preferential amendments, offered 
by Representative Johnson (Rep.), 
Hoquiam, Wash., however, were first 
adopted. One reduced the salary pro- 


basis of capital stock held by member | 


of | 


On Post Offices and Post Roads | 


“If the second class rates are to be 
| amended, it is my contention that they 
should have been dealt“with by the Com- | 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads,’ | 
he continued. “Another scrutiny of the 
schedule of postal rates should be made; 
| but it should not be done hastily, as in| 
| tne case of this amendment.” 
Senator Moses declared that fourth class | 
| mail is a far greater offender in nat pay- 
| ing its own way than second class mail. | 
|He called attention to special rates of | 
one-and-one-fourth cents per pound to 
any point in the country, allowed religi- | 
| ous, educational, and agricultural public- 
| cations. 

There are 6,000 such publications, he 
said, more than two thirds of which &re 
newspaper and periodicals in the real 
sense of the word in competition with reg- 
ular publications. The cost to the Gov-| 
{ernment of this arrangement, he stated, 
| is $50,000,000 annually. 

The New Hampshire Senator, address- 
ing himself to the Post Office Department, | 
| declared that the bookkeeping system in | 
{the department is “archaic beyond ex- 
pression.” 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, | 
proposed an amendment which would | 
|make the rates contained in ‘the bill ef- 
| fective only for one year, the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission in that period to 
make an investigation of the costs of car- 
rying mail, and rates subsequently to be 
| based.jn accordance with the costs so de- 
“Mermined. He maintained that this would 
| place the postal service on a “business 
| basis.” 
| Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, up- 
held the committee amendment to in- 
|crease second class rates. He main- 
tained that second class mail now re- 
|ceives a bonus of $90,000,000 and that 
the proposed change would cut down that 
bonus by $5,000,000. 

On the Committee proposal increasing | 
second class postal rates the Senate ac- | 
cepted the amendment by a vote of 43 to} 
32. Immediately thereafter, it accepted 
| an amendment to the second class postal 
rate section by Senator Howell (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, which limited the operation of | 
the rates to one year, instead of two} 
| years as the Committee had recommended. 
This action was taken by viva voce vote 











$10,000 to $9,000 per year, and the other | 
reduced the salary provided for any other | 
officer, agent, attorney, examiner or em- | 
ploye of the board from not to exceed 
$10,000 to not to exceed $8,000. 

The House also adopted a preferential 
| amendment offered by Representative Staf- | 
ford (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., increas- 
ing the terms of members of the board 
| from 4 to 6 years. Mr. McFadden’s amend- 
ment then was defeated by a viva voce 








re that liability for one year I think|vided for members.of the board from | vote. j 


| are those which are sold to or imported for | 


| rated in the Hoiise bill. 


| Dealers: 
| provides that if a dealer sells other than to a! 
| licensed manufacturer any article he has pur-| 


because they pay the tax upon those goods in 
the value of finished products. 

In order that this tax shall not operate as 
a disadvantage to domestic manufacturers as 
compared with importers, a corresponding tax 
of 13%, per cent is imposed on the duty-paid 
value of all imported articles. 

7 << + 


The only articles not reached by this tax 


a State or political subdivision thereof, for 
use solely in the exercise of governmental 
functions. Under the Constitution, we could 
not tax sales to the States. It would be 
possible to exempt sales to the United States | 
Government, but this amendment does not 
provide for such a case. 

(1) Food for human or animal consump- 
tion (including tea and coffee). This is sub- 
Stantially the same as was finally incorpo- 
However, the commit- 
tee’s original recommendation only included 
certain specified classes of food. 

(2) Medicines: Patent or proprietary med- 
icines are to be taxed. The exempt medicines 
would be the standard medicines, such as 
those listed in the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia, and medicines generally prescribed by 
physicians or used in compounding prescrip- 
tions. This would mean that medicines like 
“Peruna,” “Tanlac,” “Father John’s Medi- 
cine,” and numerous others assumed to be 
manufactured at a profit,“would be taxed 
under “patent or proprietary medicines.” 


(3) Wearing apparel: The House made no 
exceptions as to the cost of wearing apparel. 
This amendment provides that manufacturers 
of shoes selling for more than $5 a pair at 
wholesale shall be subject to the tax, and 
other articles of wearfing apparel sold at a 
price in excess of $35 each at wholesale 
shall be subject to a manufacturers’ excise | 
tax. This limitation of $35 is fixed for the| 
purpose of permitting coats and overcoats at 
moderate prices to be given the benefit of | 
the exemptions. It is our belief that fixing | 


| Before March 1, 1932—Regulated Rates: 


| der, 





the limitation at $35 would exempt suits, over- 
coats, and cloaks selling at retail under $50. 
o + ¢ 


| 

(4) Agricultural products: This would in- 

clude everything produced on the farm. | 

(5) Agricultural implements and machinery | 

and parts thereof, including gas and elec- 

tricity employed in farm use or for irrigation 
or other farm purposes. 


(6) Workmen's hand tools. 

(7) Fertilizers. 
(8) Articles already taxed under the internal 
revenue laws. This would exempt tobacco, 
which already pays a large internal-revenue | 
tax, and other articles which pay a revenue | 
tax, such as playing cards, pistols, and oleo-| 
margarine. 


(9) Newspapers, magazines, and other pe- 
riodicals: The publishers of these periodicals | 
will not have to pay a tax but a tax will} 
be imposed upon the manufacturers of the! 
materials used, such as paper, ink, ma-| 
chinery. That probably means about as much 
revenue as if the tax was put upon the pub-! 
lishers themselves. Another reason for this 
inclusion is based upon the theory that these | 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals are 
either of educational, charitable, or religious 
service. 

Section 603. Tax on Sales »y Registered | 
This is an administrative feature. It 


chased free of tax for resale to a licensed 
Manufacturer he pays the tax. 

Sec. 604, Sale Price: This gives rules for 
determining sales price in specific cases. 

(a) The general rule. It provides for the 
inclusion of all charges incident to placing 
the article in condition for shipment and for | 


} visions are long and complicated processes, | 
/and so just as we permit other manufacturers | 


| impose a tax which could not be passed on, 


| his liability will be, and by having an agree- | 


Provides that if some-| 
body who was not licensed, and therefore 
does not pay any tax on his sales, represents 
that his price includes tax, he is made lia- 
ble for the amount of that tax. 

Section 610 Contracts for Sale Entered Into 
The 
imposition of an excise tax on the manufac- | 
turer or ptoducer of an article becomes at 
once one element in his cost of production, 
and is reflected in the price which he must 
obtain or will obtain for the article. In or- 
therefore, that all manufacturers and 
producers may be put upon the same footing 
and upon an equality in competitive situa- 
tions, and to avoid injustice and discrimina- 
tion, it is provided that in the case of con- 
tracts made prior to March 1, 1932, and in 


fixed by governmental regulation, the pur- 
chaser shall be liable for the tax, which will 
ordinarily be collected from him and paid 
over to the Government by the seller. 

The March 1, 1932, date is an arbitrary one, 
and is the same date as was provided for in 
the House bill. In fixing this date it was | 
thought that since that time the public has | 





had notice of the possibility of some form of the thymus has been determined, it is 
excise tax being levied, and| surmised that it checks the too rapid de- 


manufacturers’ 


that contracts entered into since that date 


have provided for that contingency and have | velopment of the individual, especially of 


provided for the purchaser assuming the tax | 
or for the price of the article to be increased 
by the amount of the tax if such 
levied, but that in the case of contracts prior 
to March 1 the manufacturer or producer | 
could not have been expected to anticipate 


;such a tax, and therefore is fairly entitled 


to the protection which is afforded to him| 
by the provisions of section 610. 
+ + 1 

In the case of regulated rates, we are called 
upon to deal with the situation which is pre- 
sented when we propose to impose an excise | 
tax upon an article the sales price of which is | 
fixed by governmental regulation. With re- 
spect to gas and electricity, the rates have 
been fixed without any reference to the excise 
tax now proposed to be imposed. Rate re-| 


and producers who have entered into contract 
without contemplation of or provision for this 
exice tax, so in the case of the producers of 
gas and electricity we provide that the vendee 
rather than the vendor shall be liable for 
the tax. Not to do so would be to discrimi- 
nate against a single industry, and as to it to 


while as to every other industry the tex was 
passed on. 

Sec. 611. Final Agreements: A number of} 
dificult questions with respect to the tax un-| 
der this title, such as the determination of the | 
fair manufacturers’ price, will arise between 
the Department and the taxpayers. This sec- 
tion should reduce litigation, since it provides 
that the Government and the taxpayer may 
make a final agreement governing such 
doubtful points for the past or future, which | 
agreement is absolutely binding on both par-| 
ties. The experts of the Treasury who have 
been consulted in drafting this bill consid-| 
ered this an important provision and that 
it will facilitate administration of this law. 

It is very important in levying a tax of this 
kind that the manufacturers shall know what 





ment entered into with the Government he 
will know definitely and can rely upon the 
assurance of the Government as to what his 
lability will be. 

Sec. 612. Effect of Changes in Administra- 
tive Decisions: This provides that the revoca- | 
tion or amendment of any regulation or rul- 
ing of the department shall not have the 
retroactive effect of incre any person's 





| liability with respect to sales made before such 


revocation or amendment. | 
Sec. 613. Applicability of Administrative Pro- | 


to life’s processes. 


important functions described to 


tained in the other ductless glands. 


These are said to be the organs of cour- 


Increased or 
diminished secretion of the gland causes 


age or fear, fight or flight. 


disease or marked physical changes. 
Mysterious Thymus Gland 


In front of the windpipe and behind the 
breast bone, its lower extremity in contact 
the case of articles where the sales price is| With the base of the heart and great ves- 
sels, lies another ductless gland, the thy- 
This organ attains its greatest size 
about the second year and remains sta- 
when it rapidly 
grows smaller until only a trace of it re- 
Though no specific function for | 


mus. 
tionary until puberty, 


mains. 


the reproductive glands. 


The pineal gland is a tiny conical mass 
tax were|of tissue at the base of the skull cavity, 
The nature of its! 
secretion is unknown, but in unison with | 
the thymus gland it is believed to be a} 


behind the pituitary. 


deterrent to undue bodily growth. 

The secrets of the endocrine 
have been unraveled with the utmost dif- 
ficulty. Only after the most patient, pro- 
longed and painstaking observation and 
experimentation have some of nature's 
mysteries been penetrated. 

Furthermore, while some facts are now 


Among the numerous 
the 
adrenal glands may be mentioned the 
maintenance of muscle tone and blood 
pressure, as well as the effect whereby 
concerted and harmonious action is main- 


glands 


Marines Sent to Nicaragua 
To Supersive Elections 


Any additional marines which may be 
sent to Nicaragua will be solely for the 


purpose of election supervision, the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry. L. Stimson, stated 
orally, May 27. 

Discussions of the sending of additional 
troops to Nicaragua has been under dis- 
cussion at the Department of State for 
several days, according to information ob- 
tained orally at the Department of State, 

Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, in 
charge of the Nicaraguan elections, par- 
ticipated in these discussions on behalf of 
the Navy, but has now flown back to Cali- 
fornia to join the cruiser squadron of the 


| battle fleet, of which he is commander. 


Efforts for Rayon Cartel 
Discontinued for Present 


Efforts of French, Belgian, and Ger- 
man producers to form a rayon cartel 
are said in local trade circles to have 
been discontinued for the present, accord- 
ing to a report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner George W. Berkalew, Paris. 

It is believed in the trade, however, that 
| conversations will be resumed at a further 
date, although new demands by French 
and German interests may tend to com- 
| plicate new negotiations, it is said—(De- 


known, it is probable that scientists are | partment of Commerce.) 


merely on the threshold of more valuable 
discoveries. In any event, it must be ap- 
parent to the most casual reader that the 
endocrine glands are powerful factors in 
maintaining health and happiness. 


—. 


visions: This simply provides for the applica- 
tion to this tax of provisions of existing law. 

Sec. 614. Penalties: The penalty for violation 
is fixed at one-half the amount of tax evaded; 
or if that cannot be determined, not more 
be $1,000; or six months’ imprisonment, or 
Sec. 615. Exclusion of Tax from Gross In- 
come: This section put in to prevent any 
person other than t one who paid the tax 
to the United States claiming it as a deduc- 
tion from gross income on the ground that, 
since it was passed on to him he can deduct 
it as a tax paid by him. This is a precaution- 
ary measure, 

Sec. 616. Regulations: This provides for all 


| necessary rules and regulations to administer 
| the provisions of this law. 


Sec. 617. The definition of “article” includes 
gases and electricity. These definitions are 
substantially the same as the House provision. 

Sec. 618. Personnel: This was a Treasury rec- 
ommendation that the Ways and Means Com- 


| mittee accepted. 


Sec. 619. Effective Date—Date of Expiration: 
This fixes the date when the provisions of the 
act shall take effect as the thirtieth day after 
enactment of the act, except the provisions 
for final agreements and for regulation are to 
take effect immediately. The last sentence 
provides for the termination of this tax on 
June 30, 1934, 


Drop of 3 Per Cent Shown 
In Autos on Iowa Farms 





Des Moines, Iowa, May 27. 

Fewer automobiles were owned on farms 
in Iowa on Jan. 1, 1932, than a year pre- 
viously, according to a report by the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

The number now owned, it was stated, 
is 205,958, which is 3 per cent less than 
;the number of farms in the State. The 
total was 6,906 less than on Jan. 1, 1931, 
On Jan. 1, 1930, the number of farm- 
owned motor cars was 217,120. 


Executive Nominations 
Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on May 27 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the following 
nominations: 


To be District Judge, District of Alaska, Di- 
| Vision No. 2, Lester QO. Gore, of Alaska, vice 
|G. J. Lomen. 

To be United States Marshal, Northern Dis 
trict of Illinois, Henry C. W. Laubenheimer, 
|of Illinois. Reappointment. 

| Withdrawal: John Rustgard, of Alaska, to be 
am Judge, District of Alaska, Division 
jo, 2. : ‘ 
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In Voiding Soda Fountain Rules By Stockholders 


: le Concurring Opinions Filed in Decision Hold- 
Not Registra ing Utah Regulations Invalid 





Found to Be Confusingly 
Similar to Prior Mark 
Which Was Not Abandon- 
ed by Change in Shade 


Buackwoop Coat & COKE ComPaANY 





v. 
THE LADELPHIA AND READING COAL AND 
IRON Come ee re 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeais. 
Patent Appeal No, 2998. 
al 

7. Opposition No. 10254. 

FraLey & Pavut, Frank B. Fox and HENRY 
J. Pauw Jr., for appellant; L. G. MILLER 
(MERRELL E. CrarK and Emery, Boots, 
VaRNEY & TOWNSEND of counsel), for 


appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 23, 1932 


NROoT, Judge.—This is an appeal in a 
jeune eerk opposition proceeding, in which 
appellant appeals from & decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents which reversed a de- 
cision of the Examiner of Interferences, the 
Commissioner holding that the opposition 
of appellee should be sustained and that ap- 
pellant was not Lege =. the registration 

the mark applied for by it. 
eo Sept. 7, Tg29, appellant filed in the Pat- 


ent Office its application for the registration | 


of a mark for coal which, quoting from said 
application, “consists in a plurality of red 


specks of irregular size on the surface of the} 


s, no claim being made to the lump of 
Seal per se.” The application further states 
that the mark is aoe to the goods by 

the same thereon. 
=" Toe. 24, 1929, appellee filed notice of 
opposition to said application, alleging that, 
prior to the first date of use claimed by ap- 
pellant of its mark, opposer adopted as a 
trade-mark for solid fuel “a coating of red 
color applied indiscriminately over all or a 
part of the surface of all or a part of the 
jeces of coal, * * * and ordinarily being 
Fregulsr and discontinuous whereby portions 
of the natural surface of the piece of fuel 
are exposed and give a variegated appearance 
to the piece.” 
» + > 


The notice of opposition also contained the 
usual allegations of use of said mark in com- 
merce, confusing similarity of the marks, dam- 
age, etc. On May 7, 1930, said notice of op- 

ition was amended in particu) irs not ma- 
fal to the issues here involvet' 

On Jan. 19, 1930, appellant filed its answer 
to said notice of opposition, denying confus- 
ing similarity of the marks, and alleging pri- 
ority .of use by it of the color red on coal 
for trade mark purposes. 

Appellant took no testimony, but testimony 
‘was taken on behalf of appellee. 

The Examiner of Interferences found that 
appellee, prior to the first date of use claimed 
by appellant, used upon coal a mark of a color 
which he defined as “purple applied indis- 
criminately thereover;” that subsequent to 
Sept. 7, 1929, the date given appellant for first 
use of its mark, appellee used a specifically 
different mark, and he held accordingly that 
appellee here was unable to qualify under | the 
language “owned and used by another” of 
the confusion-in-trade clause of section 5 of 
the Trade Mark Act of Feb. 20, 1905, upon 
which it relied to negative the right of reg- 
istration of appellant, and that the opposi- 
tion should be dismissed and that appellant 
Was entitled to register its mark. 

The Commissioner of Patents, upon appeal, 
reversing the decision of the examiner, said: 

“The evidence establishes the fact beyond 
any reasonable doubt that it was not only 
the intention of the opposer to mark its coal 
with the color red, but that coal sold prior 
to July 11, 1929, the date relied upon by the 
applicant, was in fact so marked.” 


+++ 


It appears from the testimony that, early 
in 1928. appellee decided to identify its an- 
thracite Reading coal to the purchaser by the 
application of the color red thereto; that it 
employed the Stone & Webster Corporation, 
and through it a practicing chemist, to develop 
a material and a means of application to mark 
the coal; that such material was developed 
and applied to coal which was sold in com- 
merce in June, 1928. A sample of the coal 
so colored was offered in evidence and is be- 
fore us. 

It further appears from the testimony that, 
in a publication issued in September, 1928, 
appellee’s mark was described as “purple” in 
color, but that appellee did not furnish such 
description and had no part in the publica- 
tion; that the coloring matter so applied was 
unsatisfactory because it was not durable, 
whereupon other experts were employed to de- 
velop a durable material, which was accom- 
plished, this second material, the color of 
which is conceded to be a shade of red, being 
first moyene to coal by appellee in December, 
1929. sample of said coal so colored was 
also offered in evidence and is before us. 

It is well established that, in an opposition 
proceeding, the Patent Office tribunals may 
dispose of any question relating to the pro- 
posed registration that might properly be con- 
sidered in an ex parte case. California Cyan- 
ide Company v. American Cyanamid Company, 
7 O- Cc. P. A. (Patents) 1198, 40 F. (2d) 


+++ 


Upon the oral argument before us, while 
it was conceded that, should we find that 
appellant’s mark was not a valid trade mark 
irrespective of the confusion-in-trade clause, 
we might properly so hold and affirm the de- 
cision of the commissioner upon that ground, 
counsel for both parties urged that this ques- 
tion be not here determined, for the reason 
that they were not prepared to argue before us 
the question of whether or not the marking 
of coal with color, without forming a distinc- 
tive and uniform design, is an exception to 
the rule that color alone can not be the sub- 
ject of a valid trade mark. 

It appears to us that neither party hereto 
has any distinctive design applied to its 
coal, because it seems clear that by 
the method of spraying which both parties 
use there is no uniformity of design what- 
ever, and the spots appearing upon one body 
of coal will not be the same as the spots ap- 
pearing upon another, applied by the same 
party, and therefore it would seem that, un- 
der the general rule that color alone may 
not be relied upon for validity, neither of the 
Parties has a valid trade mark. 


However, for the purposes of this case alone, : 


assuming, without deciding, that colored spots 
applied to coal may be a valid trade mark, 
we have no hesitation in finding that the 
mark of appellant so nearly resembles the 
mark used by appellee, prior to the first use 
by spoeient of its mark, both being applied 
te identical goods, as to be likely to cause 
confusion or mistake in the mind of the pub- 
ic or to deceive purchasers. 

If such a mark is subject to ownership, 
then it is owned by appellee, and for the 
reason stated appellant’s mark should not be 
registered. If appellee does not own its 
mark, then neither does appellant own its 
mark, and neither could be legally registered. 

Much has been said in the briefs of the 
arties, and upon oral argument, as to the 

Ihnical definitions of purple and red. Ap- 
pellant contends that, because red is found 
at one end of the spectrum and purple at 
= other, there is no similarity between 

em. 


+++ 


As heretofore indicated, the examiner found 
that the color used by appellee, prior to ap- 

llant’s use of its red mark, was purple; 

e Commissioner found that it was red. 
We have carefully examined the color which 
Was first used by appellee, as shown by the 
sample in evidence, and find it unnecessary 
to determine whether the color so shown 
should be denominated a‘shade of red or a 
shade of purple. 

It is sufficient to say that, in our opinion, 
whatever the correct name of the color may 
be, it is, when applied to coal, confusingly 
similar to the color red. 


That appellee for a time discontinued the 
use of its mark while experimenting for a 
more durable color material, and resumed its} 
color marking of coal subsequent to appel- 
This 
did not constitute abandonment of its mark. 
Saxlehner v. Eisner & Mendelson Company, 
Neither do we think the fact 
that there was some difference between the 
coor of appellee’s later and earlier marks is 


lant’s first use, we think is immaterial. 


179 U. S. 19. 


from the Commissioner of Pat- | 





The Supreme Court of Utah has 
ruled that regulations adopted by the 
State Board of Health, requiring es- 
tablishments serving beverages to 
sterilize receptacles before each indi- 
vidual service by live steam or immer- 
sion in boiling water, or to use indi- 
vidual paper receptacles, are void for 
want of power in the Board to adopt 
them. (The opinion of the court, 
written by Justice Folland in the case 
of State of Utah v. Goss, was pub- 
lished in the issue of May 27.) 

Justice Elias Hansen concurred in 
the conclusion of Justice Folland that 
the Board was without legislative au- 
thority to adopt the regulations. 

Justice Straup concurred in the re- 
sult of the case, but upon the ground 
that: the complaint charging violation 
of the regulations did not charge a 
public offense because it failed to set 
out the regulations or state what re- 
quirements of the Board were claimed 
to have been violated. Justice Ephraim 
Hanson also concurred in the view of 
Justice Straup that the regulations in 
qiestion were within the power of the 
Board to adopt in order to prevent the 
communication and spreading of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. 

The full text of the opinions of 
Justices Hansen and Straup follow: 


Exras HANSEN, J.—(Concurring). In this case 
the State appeals from a judgment Giemising 
a complaint vosree se defendant is charge 

th, on July 19, : 
witviolating ules and regulations adopted by 
the Utah State Board of Health affecting sale 
of sodas, soft drinks and other beverages, 

ws, to-wit: 
* nat the said J. F. Goss, at the time and 
place aforesaid, then and there being the 
owner and operator of a root beer stand 
known as the A. & W. Root Beer located at 
161 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, Salt 
Lake County, State of Utah, did then and there 
wilfully and unlawfully and knowingly serve 
root beer in a glass container to L. H. Male, 
aforesaid, said glass container not being 
sterilized in accordance with requirements of 
the Utah State Board of Health issued July 
1, 1920:” 

In my opinion the record before us on 
this appeal requires a consideration and de- 
termination of the question of the validity or 
invalidity of the rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Health which are relied upon 
by the State in this action. It may be con- 
ceded that if the deferdant were here con- 
tending that the complaint filed against him 
was defective in that it does not definitely 
advise him of the rules and regulations which 
it is claimed he violated such contention 
would be well founded. 


+++ 


Defendant, however, does not so contend, 
His sole claim is that the rules and regula- 
tions which it is claimed he violated are a 
nullity because the Board of Health was with- 
out legislative authority to adopt the same. 
The State’s contention is to the contrary. 
The defendant, in his brief, urges that the 
rules and regulations relied upon by the State 
are invalid and the State urges that such 
rules and regulations are valid. That is the 
question upon which the parties are divided. 

That is the question the parties present for 
consideration and determination. A determi- 
nation of that question is of controlling im- 
portance. If the defendant is successful in 
maintaining his contention this prosecution, 
as well as other prosecutions founded upon the 
same rules and regulations, are at an end. 

The view is expressed in the opinion writ- 


ten by Mr. Justice Folland and the concur- 
ring opinion written by Mr. Justice Straup 
that this court may not take judicial notice 
;of the rules and regulations of the State 
Board of Health. I concur in such view but 
I do not see how that rule of law relieves 
us from disposing of the question which 
divides the parties in this action. 

The fair import of the language used in 
the complaint is that on July 19, 1929, the 
State Board of Health adopted rules and regu- 
lations suena those who conduct soft 
drink stands to sterilize the glasses in which 
beverages are served and that the defendant 
wilfully, unlawfully and knowingly served to 
L. H. Male root beer in a glass which was 
not sterilized in accordance with such rules 
and regulations. 

++ + 


The State sets out at length in its brief 

the rules and regulations which it is claimed 
are pleaded in the complaint and the defend- 
ant in his brief contents himself with urging 
that such rules and regulations are invalid, 
without making any claim so far as appears 
in his brief, that the rules and regulations are 
not properly pleaded. The existence of rules 
and regulations of the State Board of Health 
may be established by either proof or an ad- 
mission of their existence. 
Where, as here, all parties to a litigation 
agree that a certain fact (such as the rules 
and regulations of the State Board of Health) 
exists then and in such case the court trying 
the cause need no further proof of such fact. 
If the existence of a fact is conceded by the 
parties litigant the court may assume its 
existence without the aid of thé law with 
respect to judicial notice. 

I know of no legal reason why a defendant 
may not, for the purpose of testing the va- 
lidity of the rules and regulations here relied 
upon by the State, admit of their existence 
and thus invoke the jurisdiction of this court 
to pass upon their validity. The mere fact 
that the rules and regulations may be defec- 
tively pleaded in the complaint does not pre- 
clude the defendant from that right. 

I concur in the view expressed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Folland that the State Board of Health 
was without legislative authority to pass the 
rules and regulations here in question. 

Srravp, J. (concurring in the result). As is 
noticed the case went off on a demurrer to 
the complaint. I think the demurrer was 
proneny sustained and thus concur in affirm- 
ng the judgment, but not on the ground 
stated in the prevailing opinion. I think the 
complaint does not state the commission of 
& public offense for the reason that neither 
by averment nor by reference is the sub- 
stance or identity of any rule or regulation of 
the State Board of Health alleged, nor does 
the complaint in any particular show what 
the requirements of the Board were which 
were claimed to have been violated, and for 
that reason the demurrer, I think, was prop- 
erly sustained. 

+~+ + 


It is clear we may not take judicial notice 
of a rule or regulation which may have been 
adopted or promulgated by the Board. In 
Carter v. Ind. Commission, 76 Utah 520, 290 
Pac. 776, we held we could not take judicial 
notice of rules of procedure which may have 
been adopted by the Industrial Commission. 
That, I think, is also the plain purport of 
the statute, Comp. Laws Utah 1917, Sec. 7076, 
Subd. 3, which provides that courts take ju- 
dicial notice of “public and private official 
acts of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
Seeeevepente of this State and of the United 

ates.” 

I think that does not include rules or regu- 
lations of the State Board of Health. There 
is no other provision of the statute which 
requires or permits us to take judieial notice 
of such rules or regulations. In the absence 
of a statute requiring or permitting courts to 
take notice of them, the rule is quite general 
that courts may not do so. 7 Encyc. of Evid. 
1991; 23 C. J. 137; 1 Jones’ Commentaries on 
Evid., 2nd Ed, 677, 702, 704. 

While Federal courts have taken notice of 
rules and regulations of various departments 
of the Federal Government, such as rules of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, of the Treasury 
and of the Interior, etc, and which were 
promulgated by Acts of Congress, yet de- 
clined to take notice of inferior executive 
boards, including reports and rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 16 Cyc. 903; 
1 Jones’ Commentaries on Evid. 678. 

Some State courts have taken notice of 
rules and regulations of more important 
State Boards when promulgated and officially 
published by authority of legislative Acts. 
We are not here concerned with that. 

I think it clear that the matter in hand is 
not of such character that we, without allega- 
tion or proof, may or are required to notice. 
Just as clear is it that we may not do so 
without violating fundamental principles of 
pleading in criminal cases requiring the com- 
plaint to set forth the offense charged with 
such particulars as to enable the defendant 











material, because the color last used by ap-|~ ae 


lee is within the range of color for which 
it would be entitled to protection if the color 


et used was a valid trade mark. 
e 


Rope Co. v. American Steel & Wire 
Cc. C. P. A. 


ernms the case 


Co., 


at bar, 


might have contented ourselves with | 
holding, without further discussion, that our 
recent decision in the case of Leschen & Sons 
19 
(Patents) —, 55 F. (2d) 455, gov-| 
because it was there 
held by a majority of the court that a mark 
consisting of a silver strand in wire rope was 
likely to cause confusion with a red strand 
in wire rope. We think there is greater simi- 
larity between the marks in the case at bar 


|than existed in the marks involved in the 
case above cited. 

For the reasons stated, the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents is affirmed. 
nant Presiding Judge, specially concur- 
ring; 

I concur in the conclusion on the ground 
that the mark of applicant is not such a mark 
as is entitled to registration under the law. 
My views on this subject are set forth quite 
fully in the special concuring opinion in 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co. v. American Steel & 
a Co., 19 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, 55 F (2d) 








to understand distinctly the character and 
identity of the offense complained of. 

Since we cannot take notice of what the 
rules and regulations of the State Board of 
Health are and none in substance or by ref- 
erence having been sufficiently alleged there 
is no rule or regulation of the Board judi- 
cially before us and no basis for the alleged 
violation of any. 

While a few courts have gone to the extent 
—I think wrongly—that substance or essen- 
tials of a complaint or information, not mere 
defect, may be supplied or cured by evidence, 
but here by the prevailing opinion it in effect 
is held that it may be supplied or aided by 
mere speech or orations of counsel; here by 
the Attorney General with the acquiescence 
of counsel for the appellant telling us what 
the rule or regulation was, and putting a 
purported copy of it in his brief in nowise 
alleged or shown by the record. I cannot 
consent to the aiding of declarations in such 


manner. 
++ + 


Further, it is not shown that the ruling 
was made on the ground of the invalidity of 
some rule or regulation of the Board. It is 
argued in the brief of counsel that the main 
objection urged in the court below in sup- 
port of the demurrer was the invalidity of 
some unalleged or supposed rule or regulation 
of the Board. 

Though the ruling had been put upon such 
ground and though the ground was unten- 
able, yet the ruling sustaining the demurrer 
should be upheld whether some supposed rule 
or regulation was valid or invalid, because 
neither the substance nor identity of the rule 
or regulation was alleged or described. ‘ 

Such is but applying the familiar rule that 
if a demurrer or objection is sustained for 
wrong reasons but ought to have been sus- 
tained on other grounds or reasons based on 
and within the demurrer or objection, the rul- 
“ nevertheless should be upheld. 

© viewing the matter ordinarily precludes 
the expression of an opinion as to the validity 
or invalidity of the rule or regulation con- 
sidered and condemned. However, treating 
the rule or regulation as being before us, as 
is done in the prevailing opinion, I cannot 
concur in its condemnation. 

The power to promulgate it, and not the 
reasonableness of it, is alone questioned. I 
think the Board had power to promulgate it. 
I readily concur in the view that the Board 
may not declare a rule or principle of law 
not declared by the Legislature, nor promul- 
gate a rule or regulation where the power to 
do so is not conferred. 


a ap 


In addition to the section referred to in the 
prevailing opinion, the statute, Comp. Laws 
Utah 1917, . 2707, also provides that “the 
Board shall have the general supervision of 
the interests of the health of the citizens of 
the State,” and is given ‘“‘coordinate powers as 
a Board of Health with every local Board, and 
shall have authority to make such rules and 
regulations not contrary to law as may be 
deemed necessary for the Pe of pub- 
lic health”; by section 2743 power is conferred 
to control communicable diseases and to en- 
force necessary rules and regulations con- 
cerning a number of specified contagious and 
infections, ‘‘and other contagious and infec- 
tious” diseases. 


There also are other provisions defining and 
relating to nuisances and sanitary conditions, 
and giving the State Board of alth super- 
vision and control over local Boards in all 
matters relating to public health, sanitation 
and reventing the communication and 
spreading of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases. 

While the statute does not itself by express 
language declare it to be unlawful, without 
sterilization, to use containers or receptacles 
in serving beverages to the public at public 
places or establishments, yet under the pow- 
ers granted, I’think the Board was authorized 
to adopt and promulgate reasonable rules 
and regulations in such respect to prevent 
the communication and spreading of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, especially the 
communication or spreading of tuberculosis, 
trenchmouth, and other contagious or infec- 
tious diseases, some of which we all know 
frequently and readily are communicated and 
spread through the use of infected and un- 
sterilized containers and receptacles in serv- 
ing the public with beverages at public places 
and establishments. I think the rule here 
considered is not only lawful and reasonable 
but also necessary for the preservation and 
protection of public health. 

EpxHraim Hanson, J.: I concur in the views 
expressed by Mr. Justice Srravp. 


State Sedition Case 
Is Denied Rehearing 








Supreme Court Finds No Fed- 
eral Question Raised 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
ordered dismissed without hearing, on 
May 23, a case in which it was sought to 
raise the question of the constitutionality 
of the Pennsylvania Sedition Act, con- 
strued to make unlawful utterances made 
during a speech in 1928 furthering the 
campaign for President of the United 
States of the candidate of the Communist 
Party. No substantial Federal question 
was aalane according to the order of the 
court. 


The action was taken in the case of 
Lazar v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
No. 802, in which the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania upheid the conviction of the 
appellant for violating the State Sedition 
Act on account of remarks made in a 
speech at an outdoor meeting held at 
Philadelphia on Aug. 28, 1928. 

The statute makes unlawful and pen- 
alizes utterances or conduct the intent 
of which is to cause a demonstration of 
violence against the State or against the 
United States or to encourage the over- 
throw of these governments by force or 
show or threat of force. 


In his statement filed with the court, 
the appellant contended that be was urg- 
ing only a political change and that any 
expression, whether moderate or extreme, 
is permissible in such a situation. When 
the intent and primary purpose of the 
speaker is to get votes for his candidate, 
“the fact that his ranting utterances had 
for their ultimate purpose the undermin- 
ing of the stability, and the usurping of 
the powers, by force of the constituted au- 
thority is not enough to destroy the pro- 
tection of the Fourteenth Amendment,” it 
was urged. 


It was further contended that the arrest 
of the appellant, claimed to have been 
made because he called “the President a 
hypocrite,” constituted police censorship. 

“This defendant, a radical, was arrested 
and convicted for doing exactly what radi- 
cals are told they must do—seek their po- 
litical changes through the ballot,” it was 
stated in urging the court to take juris- 
diction of the case. 


Counsel for the Commonwealth disputed 
the reasons stated for the arrest and con- 
viction of the appellant. He was not pros- 
ecuted, it was stated in the brief opposing 
review, “because he sought political change 
through the ballot, but because he advo- 
cated terrorism and force to overthrow 
the duly constituted government.” 


Citing the appellant’s utterances during 
his campaign speech, it was contended 
that they “involve danger to the public 
peace and to the security of the State 
and had for their object ultimate revolu- 
tion by force.” ; 





Special Tax on Gasoline 
Continued by Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., May 27. 

Governor Joseph B. Ely has signed the 
bill extending to 1936 the special gasoline 
tax of 1 cent, making a total gasoline tax 
of 3 cents a gallon. 

The Governor has also signed a bill 
providing for the distribution among cities 
and towns of about $6,000,000 derived from 
the gasoline tax. Allocations will be made 
in proportion tg the amounts for which 





the municipalities will be assessed for the 
State tax during the current year. 





Held to Be Loans 


Return by Corporation of 
‘Contributed Surplus’ 


Paid in by Share Owners 
Declared Not a Dividend 


San Francisco, Calif. 
CHESTER N. WEAVER 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6653 
Upon petition to review 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Puitie G. Sueeny and A. E. Coorey for 
petitioner; G.,A. Youncquist, SEWALL 
Key and S. Dee Hanson (C. M. CHAREST 
and Joun R. Gaskins with them on the 
brief), for respondent. 
Before Witsur and SawTeELiz, Circuit 
Judges. 








‘an order of the 


Opinion of the Court 
May 16, 1932 


Wiisvur, Circuit Judge.—Petitioner seeks to 
review a decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals affirming the determination of an in- 


come tax upon property received by 
as a stockholder of the Chester N. Weaver 
Company. The facts are stipulated and the 
principal issue in the case is whether or not 
the money so paid was the repayment of a 
loan or was a dividend. The stipulated facts 
are, in part, as follows: 

“The above named corporation (Chester N. 
Weaver Company) was organized in the year 
1914, with a subscribed capital stock in the 
sum of $200,000. 

“The stockholders of the corporation in 
order to increase the working capital of said 
corporation, paid into the corporation the 
sum of $100,000; said sum was paid by the 
various stockholders in proportion to each of 
their holdings, and increasing the capital of 
the corporation to the sum of $300,000, The 
stockholders did not receive any shares of 
stock for said $100,000 so paid. A _ verbal 
understanding existed among the stockholders 
that at some future date the above contrib- 
uted sum would be returned to them. 

“At all times until distributed the said 
amount, to wit, $100,000, was carried in a 
separate account by itself and called ‘contrib- 
uted surplus,’ and no other funds were trans- 
ferred to or carried in that account at any 
time while said account remained on the 
books of the corporation. The greater part 
of said ‘contributed surplus’ was paid in by 
the stockholders from various sums credited 
to the stockholders’ individual accounts on 
the corporate books from former years’ earn- 
ings and profits of the corporation. At all 
times the sum so contributed was used in 
the business of the — 

+ + 


“The said amount of $100,000, known and 
called on the books of the corporation ‘con- 
tributed surplus,’ was in January, 1922, by 
special and separate resolution returned to 
the contributing stockholders, in the exact 
sums originally contributed and the account 
was closed on the books of the corporation. 

“The Commissioner in his 60-day letters 
asserted that such transaction constituted a 
dividend, thereon assessed a deficiency tax 
~~ ee to the next income of each of the 
above taxpayers, based on the _ respective 
amount each received from said ‘contributed 
surplus’ account, as follows: 

“Chester N. Weaver, $46,000; Louise Mysell, 
$4,000; Hart L. Weaver, $15,000; A. R. Dennis, 
$10,000; William J. Richardson, $15,000; James 
Gurley, $5,000; Helen Dennis, $5,000; total, 
$100,000. 

“The ‘capital’ and ‘surplus’ accounts ap- 
peated on the books of the said corporation 

fore and after the distribution of said 
‘contributed surplus,’ as follows: 


Dec. 31,'21 Jan. 31 '22 
Earned surplus ........ $225,000.00 $225,000.00 
COMER sc cccccscccccese 200,000.00 200,000.00 
Contributed surplus .. 100,000.00 .......... 
BONS ORG GOR oe cccccce, sadccweced 11,053.00 
Undivided profits ...... 96,430.11 96,430.11 


The agreement of the stockholders with one 
another was in legal effect an reement to 
loan $100,000 to the corporation for working 
capital, each stockholder contributing his pro 
ra share. By accepting the benefit of this 
agreement the corporation was bound by the 
corresponding burden to return the money to 
the contributors. When it did so it repaid 
the loan in accordance with that agreement. 
We see no basis here for taxation of this 
money on the theory that it is income. It is 
true it was carried on the books as con- 
tributed surplus as between the stockholders 
who made the contribution and transferees of 
their stock. 

The stockholders who advanced the money 
might be estopped from claimi a return 
of the money but as between the vernment 
and the stockholders the actual transactions 
controlled in determining whether or not the 
money thus advanced and repaid is income 
within the meaning of the Revenue Act. 

In his contention that the transaction be- 
tween the stockholders and the corporation 
did not constitute a loan the respondent re- 
lies largely upon the stipulated fact that 
“the greater pore of said ‘contributed surplus’ 
was paid in by the stockholders from various 
sums credited to the stockholders’ individual 
accounts on the corporate books from former 
years’ earnings and profits of the corporation.” 

Counsel agues that the only way in which 
income of the corporation could properly be 
shown on the books to the credit of individual 
stockholders’ accounts would be by reason 
ot the declaration of a dividend, quoting 
in support of this contention from the opin- 
ion of the Court of Appeals of the District 
Columbia in Geo. .Feick & Sons Co, v, Blair, 
26 F. (2d) 540, as oo 
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“It is elementary law that before title to 
a dividend passes to the stockholders there 
must be a declaration of a dividend, and the 
fund for its payment must be separated from 
the capital or surplus profits of the corpora- 
tion. When this is done it becomes the 
property of the stockholder and a debt of the 
corporation on whicn the stockholder may 
recover, and it is likewise exempt from action 
by creditors of the corporation.” 

To the same effect uthport Mill v. Com- 
missioner (C. C. A. 5), 26 F. (2d) 17, where 
it was held that where declared dividends 
were left in the business in pursuance of an 
agreement to that effect such agreemént con- 
stituted a loan to the corporation. We agree 
with the propositions advanced by the re- 
spondent and the authorities cited by him in 
peers of his contention. 

e real difficulty in the case lies in the 
interpretation of the stipulation. The agree- 
ment above quoted that the greater part of 
the contributed surplus was paid in by the 
stockholders from various sums credited to 
them on the corporate books is in effect an 
agreement that a dividend had been declared 
and that the money had been allowed by the 
stockholders to remain to their credit on the 
books without collection. 

If these credits were improperly made on 
the books and did not actually represent 
moneys due from the corporation to the stock- 
holders, respondent should have incorporated 
such facts in the stipulation. He must be 
bound by the reasonable interpretation of the 
facts upon which he has agreed to submit 
the case. If he contended that the credits 
on the books did not in fact belong to the 
stockholder and did not constitute a debt 
from the company, he should not have stip- 
ulated that the stockholder paid in this 
money to the corporation. They could not 
pay in that which they did not control. So 
far as the respondent's contention that the 
distribution of the $100,000 to the stockholders 
constituted a deferred dividend of sums long 


previously erroneously credited on the books | 


of the corporation, is concerned, the stipula- 
tion destroys the foundation for such a con- 
tention. 

The entry upon the books of the corporation 
of a credit in favor of a stockholder would 
be prima facie evidence of a debt from the 
corporation to the stockholder and in the 
absence of countervailing evidence would be 
sufficient to establish the existence of the 
indebtedness. A stipulation that such entries 
were made upon the books of the corporation 
without any agreement as to any counter- 
vailing evidence would have the same effect. 

Order reversed. 


Pay of City Park Director 
Subjected to Federal Tax 


Compensation tecetved by the Director of 
Parks and Forestry of a Kansas City is 
subject to the ‘Federal income tax, the 
Income Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has held (I. T. 2627). 

The fact that in Kansas, cities are re- 
quired to maintain a system of parks, 
parkways, and boulevards is immaterial, 
the decision ruled. The city, in operating 
a system of parks, was acting in a pro- 
prietary capacity and was not discharging 
an essential governmental function, it 
was held. 
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Coal Trade Mark |Health Board Powers Disputed | Advances Made 





Mimeograph Machine Held 





« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Deportation—Grounds—Abandonment of exempt status as immigrant 
student— 

An alien who was admitted to the United States as a nonquota immigrant 
student under section 4(e) of the Immigration Act of 1924 held subject to deporta- 
tion on the ground that he had abandoned his status as an immigrant student. 
He was admitted during September, 1926, and regularly pursued his studies at 
various schools up to February, 1930. Between February, 1930, and March 25, 1931, 
the date on which he was ordered deported, he engaged in numerous wrestling 
matches for which he received stfbstantial sums of money. During such period he 
did not attend school] but was provisionally admitted to a university on Feb. 9, 1931, 
and registered for a course consisting of six hours a week of physical education 
and hygiene, three hours a week of geography and three hours a week of mathe- 
matics. 

The circuit court of appeals, in sustaining the order of deportation, held that 
the finding of the Secretary of Labor that the alien had not attended school for 
an entire year and that during such year he had followed the occupation of pro- 
fessional wrestler and therefore had abandoned his status as an immigrant student 
was sustained by evidence and was therefore conclusive, and that it was at most 
doubtful whether the alien’s enrollment in the university in February, 1931, was in 
good faith or was merely a subterfuge to permit him to remain in the United States 
ostensibly as an immigrant student but in fact to continue his career as a pro- 
fessional wrestler. 

Fujita, etc., v. Nagle, Comr. of Immigration, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6665, May 4, 1932. 








FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES—Consideration—Parents’ conveyance to son— 
Son’s assumption of obligations which parents could require him to perform during 
minority— 

A conveyance by parents to their infant son in consideration of the son’s as- 
sumption of certain obligations was not based on a “fair consideration” within the 
meaning of the New Jersey Fraudulent Conveyance Act where the obligations 
assumed by the son were such as he would be obligated to perform at the demand 
of his parents during his minority, since the son gave the parents nothing in return 
for the conveyance that they could not exact without his consent. 

Kessler v. Sooy et al.; N. J. Ct. Errors and Appls., No. 88, May 16, 1932. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Passing other vehicle proceeding in same direc- 
tion—Passing on right-hand side of vehicle parked in center of highway— 

An automobile driver was not guilty of contributory negligence as a matter of law 
in attempting to pass another automobile headed in the same direction on its right- 
hand side if the other car was parked in the center of the highway. She ap- 
proached the other car during the nighttime, and, in her action against its owner 
for injuries sustained in colliding with it, she testified that she did not realize that 
the car was parked in the center of the highway until immediately behind it. 
The defendant claimed that she was negligent in attempting to pass on the right- 
hand side instead of on the left-hand side of the car under a Washington statute 
which requires the driver of an automobile overtaking another vehicle ‘proceed- 
ing” in the same direction to pass to the left of the other vehicle. 

The Washington Supreme Court, in sustaining the lower court’s refusal to direct 
a verdict for the defendant, held that the statute was not applicable in that an 
automobile which is parked in the center of the highway is the same as any other 
stationary object in that position within the rule that an automobile driver ap- 
proaching such a stationary object may pass either to its left or to its rignt. A 
dissenting opinion declared that the parked automobile was not merely an obstruc- 
tion but was a vehicle proceeding m the same direction as the car which overtook 
it and that the statute was therefore applicable. 

Gaches et al. v. Daw et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23454, May 9, 1932. 


. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Public buildings—Municipal auditorium—Opera- 
tion in proprietary capacity—Refusal to lease for presentation of theatrical per- 
formance—Auditorium as public utility— 

The City of Cleveland in the operation, in its proprietary capacity, of its 
auditorium according to.a fixed schedule of rates was not required to lease the 
auditorium for the presentation of a theatrical performance on the producer’s 
application for a lease. The city had adopted a policy that the auditorium should 
not be used in commercial competition with privately owned legitimate theater 
properties in the city and in accordance with such custom denied the application 
of the producer for a week’s lease. The producer claimed that the auditorium 
was in the nature of a public utility, that the city in its operation must accord to all 
who apply therefor the use of the auditorium upon like terms and conditions, and 
that the denial of his application was unlawful discrimination. The court held 
that the building was not a public utility and that the city had the right to deny 
its use for the presentation of the theatrical performance in accordance with its 
established policy not to compete with privately owned theaters. 

White, State of Ohio ex rel. v. City of Cleveland et al.; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 23529, 
April 28, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Oppositions— 

In opposition proceeding, Patent Office tribunals may dispose of any ques¢ion 
relating to proposed registration that might properly be considered in ex parte 
case.—Blackwood Coal & Coke Co. v. Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
(C. C. P. A.) —7 U. 8. Daily, 598, May 28, 1932. 








TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Color— 

Similar color sprayed on coal without distinctive design is not a valid trade 
mark.—Blackwood Coal & Coke Co. v. Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
(C. C. P. A.) —7 U.S. Daily, 598, May 28, 1932. 





TRADE MARKS—Identity and similarity—Color— . 

Red color sprayed on coal held deceptively similar to purple or red color sprayed 
on coal.—Blackwood Coal & Goke Co. v. Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. (C. C. P. A.)—T7 U. S. Daily, 598, May 28, 1932. 


TRADE BARKS—Abandonment— x 

R desired to spray red paint on coal and used paint prepared for him, but it 
sGemed purple; he ceased use and later procured red paint and sprayed it on coal; 
B adopted and used red color after R ceased and before R got rd color; this was 
not abandonment, and R has prior use, especially since both colors are within range 
of protection Blackwood Coal & Coke Co. v. Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. (C. C. P. A.)—7 U. S. Daily, 598, May 28, 1932 . 








Federal Taxation 


DIVIDENDS—What constitutes dividends—Return of capital or dividend— 

Stockholders of a corporation paid into the corporation the sum of $100,000 in 
proportion to each of their holdings, which sum was carried in an account called 
“contributed surplus;” the stockholders did not receive any shares for the sum s0 
paid and a verbal understanding existed among them that at some future date 
the contributed sum would be returned; held that the agreement of the stock- 
holders with one another was in legal effect an agreement to loan $100,000 to the 
corporation, which was bound to return their money; that when it did so, the 
amount received by the stockholders was not taxable to them as dividends.— 
Weaver v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 9.)—7 U. S. Daily, 598, May 28, 1932. 








Decisions Promulgated by 
‘Stationery’ in Alabama 


Montgomery, Ala., May 26. 

A mimeograph machine is “stationery” 
under the law of Alabama, according to 
the ruling of Attorney General Thomas E. 


Knight Jr. 

The opinion points out that it has been 
held by the Supreme Court of Alabama 
that the word “stationery,” as used in the | 
law of the State, includes typewriters. The | 
reasoning of the court in that case leads | 
to the conclusion, it is stated, that a 
mimeograph machine likewise should be 
classed as stationery. 


Law on Check Collection 
Upheld in South Carolina 


Columbia, S. C., May 27. 

The Supreme Court of the State of| 
South Carolina has upheld the constitu- | 
tionality of the so-called Uniform Check | 
Collection Code, fostered by the American | 


AND PUBLICATIONS 
Bankers’ Association, and enacted in| 


é 

South Carolina in 1930. Under the act,| Mineralogy of Drill Cores from the Potash 

| Fields of New Mexico and Texas; Geological 
transferors of negotiable rene | Survey Bull. 833, Geological Survey, Interior 
banks for collection are given preferred) ‘nept.” Price, 60 cents. $32-79 
claims in certain cases where a bank in-| chicago, the Port of; Lake Ser. No. 4, 1931, 
solvency interferes with the ultimate pay-| Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army & Bur. of 
ment to the owner thereof. The caption| Operations, Shipping Bd. Price, 60 ——. 
of the case is Ex Parte W. H. Witt, Re-| Seite eiuiae iain ah ak a dea tg 
eatin 1 See Se ee a Pacific Slope Drainage Basins; Part XII, 

”. . ° ’ 

ceiver, v. Bank of Swansea, et al. 


| Geological Survey 
Geological Survey, Interior 
cents. 
STATE Pp LICATIONS Price List 25; 2ist Ed., April, 1932, Supt. of 
. ci s ; 21s ss ril, , Supt. o 
AND BOOKS | Documents. Apply at eraneb. (26-26255) 
‘Revision of the Chalcid Flies of the Tribe 


Promulgated May 27 


| Luhrig Collieries Company. Docket No. 
| 40048. 

The consolidated return filed by 
the petitioner and affiliated corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1921, was the return required by 
law and was sufficient to start the 
running of the statute of limitations. 
The deficiency determined by the re- 
spondent held barred by the statute 
of limitations. 


Junius Beebee, Trustee of Estate Under 
Will of Marcus Beebee, 
Docket No. 52707. 

The festimentary trust herein is an 
“estate within the meaning of section 
23(c) of the Revenue Act of 1928 and 
is entitled to deduct inheritance taxes 
paid to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 











pt. Price, 25 





Panama Canal, and Transportation, Railroad, 
Shipping Problems, Postal Service, etc., 


Calif.—Appendix to Journals of Senate and 
Assembly, 49th Sess. of Legisl. of State of| 
Calif.—Vol.. III., also vols. IV and V.| 


of Mexico; 
U. S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 79, Art. 28, pp. 


Sacramento, 1931. | 1-95, pls. 1-4, Smithsonian Institution. Ap- | 
Appendix to Journals of Senate & Assembly ply at branch. 
49th Sess., 1931, Rept. of The Hoover-Young | Delaware, Construction Industry; State Ser., 


15th Census of U. S., Dist. No. C-107, Census 
Bur., Commerce Dept. Apply at branch. 
(31-28378) 
Results of Magnetic Observations by Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in 1930; Ser. No. 544, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Commerce Dept. 
Apply at branch. 
Surface Wgter Supply of the U. S., 1930; Part 
6, Misspuri River Basin, Geological Survey 
Water-supply¥ Paper 701, Geological Survey. 
Interior Dept. Price, 50 cents. (GS10-383) 
Journal of Agricultural Research; Vol. 44, No. 
7, April 1, 1932, Agric. Dept. Subscription, 
$4 yearly. (Agrl13-1837) 


San Francisco Bay Bridge Comm, to Pres.) 
of U. S. and Gov. of Calif., August, 1930.) 
Sacramento, 1930. 

N. J.—Repts. of Bd. of Public Utility Comrs.— 
Vol. XIV, July 12, 1928, to Apr. 8, 1930.| 
Trenton, 1932. j 

Nebr.—Senate and House Journals of LegisI., | 
46th sess. (extraordinary) Mar. 4, 1930, to 
Mar. 15, 1930. Lincoin, 1930. | 

Calif—Manual of “Instruction, Equipment, | 
Dept. of Pub, Works, Div. of Highways.) 
Sacramento, 1932. 

Nebr.—Bienn. Rept. of Adj. Gen., 1929-1930, ' 
Lincoln, 1931. 





Deceased. | 


Water-supply Paper 692, | 
G810-167 | 


Decatomini (Eurytomidae) in America North | 
No. 2894, from Proceedings of | 


(5-353638) | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berne 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DatLy 





Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 








Agriculture 
Bills introduced. = 

S. 4760 McNary. For distribution of Govt.- 
owned wheat to American Natl. Red Cross 
and other organizations for relief of distressed; 
Agric. and Forestry. 

Banks 

Bills introduced: 
| H. R. 12330. Hogg of W. Va. To amend and 
;reenact section of Code of Laws providing 

for apptmt. of natl. bank examrs., examina- 
tion of natl. banks, State banks, and trust 
companies, members of Fedl. Reserve System; 
Banking and Currency. 

1 Claims 
| Bills introduced. 
| H.R. 12328. Woodrum. To authorize assign- 
;ment of awards entered by Mixed Claims 
Comm., U. S. and Germany; Ways and Means, 
District of Columbia 

wane --4 status: 

° . ‘oO regulate foreclosure of mortga; 
and deeds of trust. Reptd. to S. May 26 hel 
S. 4444. For recording of deeds of trust and 
mortgages secured on real estate and for re- 

leasing thereof. Reptd. to S. May 26. 

Seieer cael aa ean closing of certain 
8 S rendered useless or unnecessary. % 
to S. May 26. nes 

8. 4736. To authorize Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Wash. R. R. Co. to extend track 
connection with U. S. navy yard so as to 
Provide adequate railroad facilities in con- 
nection with development of Buzzards Point, 


| Reptd. to S. May 26. 
|\ a For readjustment of st. lines 
pe transfer of ~— for school, park and 
@hway purposes, in northeast sec, e 
to S. May 26. in 
Executive Departments 
Changes in status: — + 
H. R. 11717. Transferring admn. of Bd, of 


Road Comrs. in 


Alaska from’ War . 
Dept. of Interior ~~. = 


Reptd. to H. May 27. 
Financ 
“— Sntroduens: c 
. R. 12331. Celler. For grants and loans 
to States to aid in relieving unemployment; 
to facilitate construction of self-] quidating 
projects; for construction of certain author- 
ized Fedl. public-works projects; Ways and 
Means. 
Indians 
Bills introduced: 
on’ e — an =. ee bound- 
nes 0 ewa Indian Territo 
Minn.; Indian ‘Affe rs. ee 
Irrigation 
Changes in status: . 
H. R. 11966. To amend act to adjust water- 
right charges, to grant certain other relief 
on Fedl. irrigation projects. Reptd. to H. 


oy 26. 
- R. 5649. To extend life of act to permit 
agreement between Wash, Idaho, Oreg. and 
Mont. respecting apportionment of waters of 
Columbia River and tributaries. Passed H. 
Jan. 18. Reptd. to S. May 26. 

Labor 
Changes in status: 

S. 3847. To amend act relating to rate of 
wages for laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors and subcontractors on public 
bldgs. Passed 8S. Apr. 18. Reptd. to H. ay 26. 

ensions 
Changes in status: 
‘és = = a. 407. se for present f. yr. as 
eficiency, to pay Army and Nav nsions. 
Passed H. May 27. ae 


; Railroads 
Bills introduced: 

8. 4761. Walsh of Mont. To amend Act re- 
lating to liability of common carriers by rail- 
roads to their employes; Judiciary. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

8. 4573. Authorizing sale of souther!: 
of breakwater at Ind. Harbor, Ind. 
to 8S. May 26. 

Veterans 


Changes in status: 

- R. 6477. To further extend naturaliza- 

tion privileges to alien veterans of World War 

residing in U. 8. ed H. Feb. 1. Passed 

S. Apr. 11. Approved May 25. 
Wild Life 


Changes in status: 

S. 4726. Funds for acquisition of areas for 
use as migratory bird sanctuaries; for pro- 
tection of certain migratory birds; for en- 


forcement of Migratory Bird Treaty Act. Reptd, 
to 8. May 26, - ' . 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign 1 es,’ official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
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Pollock, Bertram, bp. of Norwich. The church 


and English life; 


sermons by... 58 p. 
Lond., Longmans, 


1932. 32-4413 
Rivington, Henry G. Law of property in land. 
522 p. Lond., “Law notes” pub. ee. 1930. 
}2-4205 

Rothery, Guy C. .The heraldry of Shakespeare, 
commentary with annotations. 115 p., illus. 
Lond., Morland pres 1930. 32-4388 
Smith, James W. Legal forms for common 
use. 9th ed., rev. by J. D. Casswell. (Law- 
yer's library.) 330 p. Lond., E. Wilson, 1930. 


32-4203 

Steel-Maitland, Sir Arthur, bart. The trade 
crisis and the way out. (Criterion miscel- 
lany—no. 29.) 53 p. Lond., Faber & ber, 
1931 32-4193 


Thouless, Robt. H. Straight and crooked 
thinking. 261 p. N. Y., Simon & Schuster, 
19 32-4397 


32. 
The Board of Tax Appeals | webster, Noah. Webster's New international 


dictionary of English language. based on In- 
ternational dictionary of 1890 and 1900. 


Completely rev. 2,632, 338 p., illus. Spring- 
field. Mass., G. & C. Merriam, 1931. 32-| 
Winfield, Percy H. The province of the law of 


tort (Tagore law lectures delivered in 1930) 


by... 254 p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 
1931. 32-4199 
Zohar. The Zohar. tr. by Harry Sperling and 


Maurice Simon. v. 1, Lond., Soncino press, 
1931. 32-4409 
Westby-Nunn, Edward. Practical guide to 
land value tax. 38 p. Lond., M. B. E. (tu- 
tors), Itd., 1931. 32-4134 
Woman’s world. Circulation hand count 0; 
. issue, 1931, by counties and sizes 
towns. 36 p. Chicago, Ill., pean pu 
co., 1932. 2-41 
Ostrolenk, Bernhard. The surplus farmer, 
(Current economic problems, ed. by P. T. 
Homan.) 135 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1932. 
32-26103 
Taintor, Sarah A. Training for secretarial 
practice; textbook in secretarial theory and 
correspondence. 3d ed. 338 p. N. ¥., Mc- 
Graw-Hill book co., 1932. 32-26095 
White house conf. on child bealth and pro- 
tection. Sect. 1: Medical service. Com. on 
medical care for children. Psychology and 
psychiatry in pediatrics: the problem; rept. 
of Subcom. on psychology and psychiatry, 
Bronson Crothers. M. D., chairman, White 
house conf. on child health and protection. 
146 p., illus. N. ¥., The Century co., 1932. 
32-26106 
| World federation of educ. assns. Social ad- 
| justment section. Com. on commercial 
educ. Social adjustment through commer- 
cial education, by Frances M. Butts and 
others; proceedings of com. program, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, 1929. and some later con- 
tributions. (Commercial educ. bull no. 1.) 
78 p. N. Y., Pub. through courtesy of I. 
| Pitman & sons, 1931. 32-4132 
The American educator encyclopedia; Elis- 
worth D. Foster, LL. B., editor in chief, 
James L. Hughes, editor for Canada. Ex- 
tension ed. 10 v., illus. Chicago, United 
educators, inc., 1932. 32-4041 
| Azariah, Vedanayakam S. Christ in the In- 
dian villages, by ... and Rt. Rev. Henry 
Whitehead. 115 p. Lond., Student Chris- 
tain movement press, 1930. 32-3784 
Bale, John, bp. of Ossory. Kihg Johan. (The 
Malone society reprints, 1931.) 144 p. Lond., 
Printed for Malone society, Oxford univer- 


sity press, 1931. 32-4042 
Bible. N. T. Gospels. English. Selections, 
1930. The life of our Lord, comp. from 


Gospels of four evangelists, and presented 
| in very words of Scriptures as one continu- 
} Ous narrative, by Reginald G. Ponsonby. 
250 p., illus. Lond., Bell, 1930. 32-3786 
Buxton, Wm. H. Contract bridge approach- 
forcing system. 32 p. Portland, Me., W. H. 
Buxton, 1932. 32-4006 
Calfee, John E. What next? Talks to young 
people. 148 p. N. Y., Revell, 1932. 32-3760 
| Campbell, Robt. C. Heaven or hell—which? 
Study of life hereafter. 159 p. 
32-3763 
A 





vell, 1931. 
| Carnegie, Dale. Lincoln, the unknown. 





p. N. ¥., Century. 1932. “ANS 
Clark, Chas. A. Religions of old Korea. : 
p., plates. N. Y¥., Revell, 1932. 32-37q] 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Giant Screening Plant Is In- 
stalled and Ready to Turn | 
Out Needed Material, Says | 


Reclamation Bureau | 





The great screening plant for the manu- 
facture of the finest grade of concrete | 


possible in the construction of Hoover Dam | 
is now in operation, and will continue) 
until the 4,400,000 cubic yards have been | 
poured and the structure complete, accord- 
ing to information made available at the | 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 


After years of study, experimentation, | 
and testing, machinery has been set up 
manufacture the required quantities and 
according to every possible requirement as 
to quality in withstanding the water pres- 


Gravel Deposit Located 
An adequate gravel deposit with a C&-/ pany, carried its fixed capital at what amount? 
pacity of 4,500,000 cubic yards was locate | 


after an extensive search covering an area 
of 50 miles in all directions from the dam 
site. The capacity of the screening plant | 
is more than 500 tons per hour. , 

The following additional information, | 
explaining the scr 
by W. R. Nelson, 
the Hoover Dam pro 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Concrete is now being poured i 
moulds at Boulder Canyon, and the giant 
dam structure is beginnig to rise. 

This operation was the commencement 
of concreting which will continue until 
4,400,000 cubic yards have 
It also marked the cul- 
mination of the investigations and studies | 
that have been conducted since 1929 for 
the location of a deposit of suitable con- 
crete aggregates, the building of a railroad | 
for transportation of these aggregates, the 
construction of a screening plant for seg- 
regation and «classification of sand and 
gravel, and the building of a mixing plant 
capable of manufacturing, in the required. 
quantities, the quality of concrete desig- 
nated in the specifications of 2,500 pounds 
per square inch compressive strength for 
mass concrete and 3,500 pounds per square 
inch for thin sections. 

The screening plant essentially consists 
of a scalping station with its attendant 
lassification towers, 
onveyor, four live 
storage piles east of the classification 
towers, and sand storage piles across the 
gravel loading tracks west of the towers. 
The aggregates from the Arizona deposit 
are either dumped at a raw storage site 
adjacent to the screening plant or into 
bunkers at the north end of the plant. 


Transportation of Material 


A 42-inch belt conveyor running in a 
concrete tunnel beneath the bunkers re- | 
ceives the aggregates through gates and 
hoppers installed in the roof of the tunnel 
and transports the material to the scalp- 
ing station, dumping the aggregates into a 
20-foot cylindrical revolving screen. This 
screen allows all material less than 9) 
inches in size to pass through its perfora- 
tions, and dumps cobbles above this size 
onto a transverse conveyor leading to a 
After going through 
the jaws of the crusher, the broken cob- 
bles are conveyed by belt to the 42-inch 
principal conveyor and return through 
the scalping station. 

The sand removed by the vibrating 
screens in the first classification tower is 
chuted to a series of mechanical 
washers or classifiers. 
the sand after it leaves the screen, and 
the sand and wash waterenter the lower 
end of a mechanical sand washer con- 
sisting of drag blades installed on eccen- 


approximately 
been poured. 





crusher, four 
washer, sand 









gyratory crusher. 


Water is added to 


This arrangement, by reciprocating ac- 
tion, moves the sand progressively up the 
sloping bottom of the washer tank and 
out over the end to a chute through which 
the sand is conveyed by water to a second 
washer of the same type. 
silt separated from the sand in the tanks | 
overflows at the lower end of the sand 
washer to a flume and thence to a sedi- 
mentation tank equipped with a traction 
clarifier and sludge pump. 


Sand Storage Piles 


From this clarifier the water runs to a 
sump tank and is then pumped to a sedi- 
mentation tank located on a hill southeast 
of the plant for reuse. The sand after 
passing the second sand washer is trans- 
ported by a belt conveyor through a con- 
crete tunnel 
tracks to a conveyor running parallel to 
the tracks. 

This conveyor connects with a tripper 
equipped with two transverse conveyors, | 
all of which are mounted on a framework 
and rails supported by a steel trestle. This 
arrangement for sand storage permits pil- 
ing the sand into stock piles, one on each 
side of the lateral supply conveyor and 
parallel to the railroad tracks. 

Five railroad tracks have been laid for | 
efficient loading of sand and gravel from 
the plant. Between the classification tow- 
ers and the sand stock piles, there are 
three .tracks—one for gravel loading, the 
ext for sand loading, and the third, adja- 
rent to the sand piles, for the operation 
bf a railroad crane. 

On the west side of the sand piles are 
two tracks, the first for the railroad crane 
and the other for sand loading. The sand 
is loaded into cars by the crane, equipped 
with a clam shell bucket. 

The capacity of the plant with its pres- 
ent installations is more than 500 tons per 
Four 50-ton cars can be loaded out 
Present construction 
allows for storage in stock piles of 1,700 
tons of cobbles, 1,500 tons of each size of 
gravel, and 22,000 tons of sand. 

By increasing the speed of the conveyor 
belts and making slight alterations, prin- 
cipally by extension of the transverse con- 
veyors and the tunnels beneath the stock 
piles, the plant can be increased to a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 tons per hour. 


underneath 
















every 16 minutes. 





Industrial Accidents 


Although the total number of accidents | 
reported in April to the State Department 
of Labor and Industry was the second 
lowest in the 16 years for which compar- | 
able records are available, there has been | 
a@ steady increase in fatal accidents since 
Janauary, according to William J. Ma- 
guire, Director of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department. 

Reports of 122 fatal and 7,340 nonfatal 
accidents were received during the month, 
Mr. Maguire reported. As compared with 
the accident totals for March, there was 
an increase of 23 fatal accidents, or 23.2 
per cent, and a decrease of 208 nonfatal 
accidents, or 2.7 per cent. 

Compensation awards approved dur- 
the month numbered 5,048 and author- 

payments amounting to $1,047,737. 
mis was a decrease of $354,532, or 25.3 per 
t, a8 compared with compensation | 
wards for April, 1931. 







| Of Power Utility Described 


Transactions Involving Louisiana Subsidiary 


Of Electric Group Disclosed 











| AX INCREASE of $9,672,220 placed on the assets of the Louisiana Power and 
Light Company, a subsidiary of Electric Bond and Share Company, was de- 
scribed May 10 before the Federal Trade Commission by Charles R. Taylor, examiner. 
Kenneth A. Miller, of the Commission’s economic division, testified that when 
the Electric Power and Light Corporation acquired various properties in Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, and organized companies in each of those States, the 
cost to the three companies was $18,094,079 in excess of the cost of the properties 
to the corporation. Testimony also was given by James G. Lanier, another ex- 
aminer, relative to the intercorporate relations of the Louisiana Power and Light 
Company. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Miller were examined by Robert E. Healy, Com- 
mission chief counsel. Mr. Lanier was examined by J. Butler Walsh, Commission 
associate counsel. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. (Excerpts from 
Mr. Taylor’s testimony were published in the issue of May 27.) Excerpts from the 
testimony of Mr. Taylor follow: 
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Concrete Work | Increase Placed on Assets 


On Hoover Dam 
Is Progressing 


Fee Plan Is Tried 
To Reduce Store 
Delivery Expense 





Cooperative Method Also 
Tested With Success in 
Some Regions, Commerce 
Department Reports 





Experiments with various plans for de- 





Conditions Affecting Employment Trends 
And Possibilities Are Described by States 


MPLOYMENT conditions in each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia 

are described in reports set forth by the United States Employment Service, 
of the Department of Labor, in its current issue of “the Industrial Employment 
Information Bulletin.” The data comprise “current comment on items affecting 
employment tendencies, possibilities and development.” The State-by-State com- 
ment began in full text in the issue of May 24 and concludes as follows: 


+ 
Rhode Island#—Inaustrial activity and em- 
ployment in the majority of the industries 
throughout the State continued below nor- 
mal and a surplus of all classes of labor pre- 
vailed during April. Most of the plants op- 
erated part time with curtailed forces en- 
gaged. A slight increase in activity was/|tions on curtailed schedules. Government 
noted in the lace mills, silk factories, bleach-| projects provided work for many laborers. 
ers, chemical, and wire mills, but a decrease | Building and construction employment con- 
was shown in plants manufacturing cotton, | ditions were slightly improved, reducing some- 
woolen and worsted, web, braid, glass, ma-| What the surplus of building-trades men. Re- 
chinery, and metal. Increased forces were| lief organizations in several counties and 








furloughed workers were recalled in the lum- 
ber industry. While State highway construc- 
tion was greatly curtailed, releasing ‘many 
laborers, contracts recently issued should ab- 
sorb many of these released workers. Public 
utilities and railroad shops continued opera- 


Award of $15,000 
In Death of Child 
By Auto Sustained 









Failure to Exercise Best Care — 
In Emergency Held Mis« ~ 
take But Not Carelessness 
| On Part of Boy 





Helena, Mont., May 27. 































livery of goods to customers by stores, in- | 
cluding the system of charging a fee for 
each delivery and that of using a central 
company which makes deliveries for nu- 


reported in a novelty plant. 
oa factories remained on a subnormal 
asis. 
was noted in the shipyards. A slight increase 
in production and employment occurred in 





Q. How much of this sum was made up of 
the fixed capital account of the old Louisiana} rate of return is computed, 
Power & Light Company whose name was sub-| Yes, sir. 
sequently changed to Louisiana Electric Serv-| 
ice Corporation? A. $2,063,854.08. 
to Q. One of the predecessor companies named 
was the Louisiana Power Company. 
amound did that company carry its fixed capi- 
| tal prior to the transfer to the new company? 
| A. $4,455,527.35. 

t Q. Another predecessor company was the|the same method for the year 1929? 

Central Louisiana Power Company. At what | sir. 

Was its fixed capital carried? A. $601,121.32. | 

Q. And the South New Orleans Light & 
Traction Company, 





is it not?~ 


equity for 1928? 


another predecessor com-| that year? A. 39.47 per cent. 


+} 
Q. In 1930, what was the rate of return o: 


$1,535,149.95. | 
Q. The West New Orleans Light & Trac- 
tion Company carried its fixed capital 
what amount? A. $207,058.87. 

Q. And the Gretna Light and Power Com-| & Light Company? 
pany, Inc., another predecessor company, car-| 
ried its fixed capital at what amount? 
$315,745.27. 


|4- 


A. 30.61 per cent. 

| Q. And what was the average return on th 
A.| average equity for the three-year period? 
| 33.98 per cent. 


Ll : . cen freight yards, and transportation departments | i } tated by this court, is that one who, 
, prepared|_@. What do you get as the cost of the| Q. Have you made a similar computation | ; ; ; ; ; West Virginia.—Little change occurred inj; as Stated by Ss . 

“Aaah rt EA caus at | Frank A. Reid properties? A. $251,421.09. |regarding the investment of Electric Bower & | 18 added into the price of the angicle pur-| showed no improvement and several hun-|the industrial-employment situation during|in a sudden emergency, acts according to 
Assistan g | Q. And the Smith properties at Hammond? | Light Corporation on its average equity in the chased and so is effectively concealed. dred workers were furloughed. Seasonal) april; however, the improvement noted in his best judgment, or who, because of 5 
ject, was supplied by| a $211,176.87 {common stock of Louisiana Power & Li nt! The fee plan actually is designed to brin agricultural activities increased, which pro-| certain industries during March was sus- S & ’ , 7 7 
'@. Then, you make a deduction of the to-|Company? A. 27.81 per cent. *" | the attention of the customer to the fact vided ‘employment for @ number of this|tained. While the major manufacturing es-|Want of time in which to fortn & ia . 

into| tal and get for all these properties from the} @. In 1929? A. 40.84 per cent. ak bs for delivery, and so to| ns ip nelP:,., The United States Employ-|tablishments were in operation, part-time | ment, omits to act in the most judicious 

real estate transfer to Utilities Realty Com-| @Q. In 1930? A. 40.94 per cent. ie oes pay tor delivery, and so to| ment Service in cooperation with unemploy-| schedules and employment affected a large| manner, is not chargeable with neg ice. 


pany, do you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That deduction is how much? A. $49,500. 

Q. And that gives a figure of how much} 
for the properties of the predecessor com- 
panies as recorded on their books? A. $9.627,- | Power & Light Company at ledger value? 
354.80. | A. Yes, and also it is based on the approx 

Q. As compared with a recorded value of 
the same properties on the books of the new 
company of how much? A. $19,295,574.82. 


Fe | Company? 

Q. That made a total appreciation or write-| Q. For the same three years? 
up of how much? A. §$9,672.220.02. | the same basis. 

If this amount were eliminated from the | 


year period? A. 38.64 per cent. 


& Light Corporation. 


A. Yes, sir, 


| affect would it have upon the capital securi- 
| ties issues of the company or upon the bal- 


ance sheet? |Company? A. 8.06 per cent. 
A. It would have the effect on the capital Q. In 1929? A. 20.89 per cent. 
| Structure to the extent of wiping out, during Q. In 1930? A. 16.22 per cent. 


the year 1927-— 

Q. Let us take 1930. A. During the year | for the three-year period? A. 15.44 per cent. 
1930, all of the surplus of $1,312,401. all of the Q. Are these figures and results 
common stock with a recorded value of $5,- | have just testified to included ih a cha 
000,000, all of the second preferred stock with | which records the computation you have to: 
a recorded value of $3,000,000,000, and $369,819 us about? A. Yes, sir. 
of the $6 preferred stock. | ~ + + 

Q. The four sums you have just read total | 
$9,672,220, do they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thereby equalling the amount of appre- 
ciation? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Applied to the balance sheet as it stood | 
in 1927, what would be the result of eliminat- 
ing the appreciation from the capital struc- 
ture? 

A. It would wipe out the surplus account of 
$293.041, all of the common stock with a re- | 


sand | 
Lanier follow: 


in connection with the 


|; pany? A. Yes. 


made a part of the record. 


> + + 
Q. These computations are the result of 
;eliminating the appreciation from the capi- 
tal structure account; is that correct? A. Yes,|Company outstanding, and the number 


sir. | Shares voted by proxy holders at each stoc 
Q. Do you know anything about the actual | holder's meeting from July 16, 1927 to July 


| table 1 in this report? 
A. It shows the tota Inumber of shares 
| Voting stock of the Louisiana Power & Lig 


value of the fixed capital assets of this com- | 1931. 
pany? How much 

A. No, sir. other than that recorded on the | standing? —— nen ek Ue oF 
books. 


Q. In other words, we have been dealing 
with book value here? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And we have not been dealing with ap- 
praisals or physical revaluations of investo- 
ries? A. No, sair. 

Q. The amount of the appreciation or write- 
up has been stated as that write-up was 
recordsd on the books of the company? A. 
That is correct. 

Q. These capital securities were likwise rec- | 
orded on the books of the company? A. 
Yes, sir. | 

Q. And you have shown very fully for three 
of the years what the effect on capital struc- | 
ture would be if the write-up or appreciation 


each meeting therafter. 
> > ¢ 


sand | 


voted? 


| A. All of it was voted at each meeti 


Q. How much of this was voted by 
| holders? 


A. It was all voted by proxy holder 
each meeting except the first one when t 


Excerpts from the testimony of Kenneth 
A. Miller fotlow: 


Q. Mr. Miller, you prepared a report, did) 
you not, which is,already part of our record 
and relates to the Electric Power & Light/ 
Corporation a. eae. j 

Q. That report was Exhibit 4642, I believe? 
A. That was the text of the report; yes, sir. 

Q. It has appeared already that Electric} 
Power & Light Corporation acquired them it 
conveyed some of them to the newly organized 
company, Arkansas Power & Light Company, | 
some of them to the next company to be or- | 
ganized, Mississippi Power & Light Company, | 
and some to Louisiana Power & Light Com- | 


The water and po ey aa 
of each meeting thereafter. 

Q. Was preferred stock outstanding as wi 
as common? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did this preferred stock have 
rights? A. It did. 


voti 


voted by proxy holders? 


on March 26, 1923, 
March 25, 1929, 52,842 shares, 
1930, 56,081 shares, on Sept. 24, 


shares and on March 23, 1931, 


pany, which it also organized. How did the’ All voted by proxy holders. 
recorded cost of these properties to the three Q. Do you know the name of the proxy 
the railroad | companies compare with the cost of all of the | holders? 


properties conveyed to the Electric Power & 


Light Corporation? A. The names of the proxy holders were r 
on? 


A ‘The approximate excess of cost to. the | Sve" paper published in another State and | tically all other establishments continued on| trade lists of the simplified lines of man- | 
three organized companies over the cost of , ; yithi : was offering as premiums accident and/Part time. The slate quarries remained in- r fi and walls 
the properties to Electric Power & Light Cor- ee 9M St) eR Be eet eens policies issued by a com- | Sctive, with only small forces ‘employed. No utaoturers of clay tiles for Soave ond walls 
poration was $18,094,079. 


Q. And that is shown by Exhibit 14 within 
Exhibit 4643, and the figures you have just | 
given us are taken from page 1286, of Parts 
23 and 24, Senate Document 92, which is a re- 
print of our proceedings; is that correct? A. 


Yes, sir. 
e + 


Q. Now, have you and Mr. Taylor working 
together prepared a table showing the re- 
turn on the investment of Electric Power & 
Light Corporation in the common stock of 


and officers of the Louisiana Power & Lig 
Gompany. 


rectors of the company? A. Thirty-six. 
— =e 


elected? 
A. The first board of directors was elect 
June 25, 1927, and consisted of seven membe 
Q@. How long did these members serve? 


Company and Louisiana Power & Light Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For what years? A. For the three years 
ended Dec. 31, 1928, 1929, 1930. 

Q. We will take up the Arkansas Power & 
Light Company first. What was the invest- 
ment of Electric Power & Light Corporation 
jin the common stock of that company at 
Dec. 31, 1927? 

A. The recorded ledger value of Electric 
Power & Light Cerporation invested in com- 
mon stock of Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany at, Dec. 31, 1927, was $3,355,053. 

Q. Do ‘these figures represent approximate 
actual cost of this common stock to Electric 
Power & Light Corporation? 

4. Exhibit 17 within Commission's Exhibit 


Q. What other changes were made in t 


was increased from seven to 13. 
resigned on this date and 12 were elected. 
1, 1931, and when was each elected? 

A. H. C. Couch was elected on Nov. 
1927, H. C. Abell on April 3, 1928, Print Atk 


,;C. E. Grossbeck on 
Savois on Nov. 16, 


Dec. 5, 
1929, A. H. Southern 


S. L. Davis on March 
Couch on May 20, 1931. 


23, 1931, and C. 


there that we can not reconcile. Couch and C. E. Grossbeck. 


A. The increase in surplus from the date | Officers of the company? A. Nineteen. 


of the organization of the company to Dec. 


31, 1927. 1, 1931? A. Eleven. 
-~ + + Q. What was their length of service? . 
+ ° A. Each of them had served for more than 
Increase in Pennsylvania Q. Frors the date of the organization of |two years, six were elected in 1927, four in 
| yaaee pens? A. The Arkansas Power & 1928 and one in 1929. 
| Light Company. Q. Who was the president of the company 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 27./""Q ‘so that on Dec. 31, 1927, what was the /on July 1, 1931, and when was he elected? 


ledger value of Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poratien’s investment in the common stock 
of Arkansas Power & Light Company? a. 
$3,909,699. 

Q. Ana as we have seen, thi? approximates 
the cost, does it not? 

A. Plus the surplus which was left with the 
company for reinvestment in the operating 
company. 

Q. Now, tell us how you compute the rate 
of return on Electric Power & Light Corpora- 
tion's investment in the common stock of 
Arkansas Power & Light Company for the 
year 1928? 

A. To the equity on Dec. 31, 1927, that is, | 
$3,909,899, was added the undistributed earn- 
ings which were left with the operating com- , Company as directors or officers? 
pany in the year 1928, which amounted to | 
$301,973. That made a total equity that the | sas Power & Light Company and,seven w 
Electric Power & Light Corporation had in/|the Mississippi Power & Light Company. 
|the common stock of the Arkansas Power &, @Q. Were any of the directors or officers 
Light Company at Dec. 31, 1928, of $4,211,872. j any of these three companies connected w' 
| Tike equity at the end of the year was added | any other companies in the Electric Bond a 
to the equity at the beginning of the year, | Share Company Group, as director or office 
and the average of the two taken as the aver-| A.On March 1, 1928, 12 of them were 
age equity for the year 1928. This amounted connected 
to $4, ,685. Q. Who were these 


A. H. C. Couch was elected Nov. 25, 1927. 
were they elected? 

A. E. W. Hill, elected Sept. 19, 1927; L. 
Parkhurst, elected Oct. 21, 192,; 
Gregor Smith, elected April 10, 1929. 

Q. Who was the secretary and when was 
elected? A. R. M. Salvant, elected March 
1928. 

Q@. Who was the treasurer and when 
he elected? A. S. L. Davis, elected March 
1928. 

Q. Were any of the directors or officers 


nected with the Arkansas 


individuals and w 


Q. And that is the basis upon which this 
A. 


Q. What was the return on the average 
A. The return to the Electric Power & Light 
At what | Corporation on its average equity in the com- 
mon stock of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Company for the year 1928 was 31.82 per cent: 

Q. Did you make a similar computation by 
A. Yes, 


Q. And what was the return on the average 
; equity to Electric Power & Light Corporation 


at | Electric Power & Light Company’s investment 
}in the common stock of the Arkansas Power 


A. 


Q. And what was the average for the three- 
| Q. Is this equity of Electric Power & Light | 
Corporation in the common stock of Louisiana | 
mate cost of the stock to the Electric Power 


Q. Have you made a similar computation in 
;the case of the Mississippi Power & Light 


A. And on 
“ Q. What does your computation show was 
fixed capital accounts of the company what the return on the average equity in 1928 of 


Electric Power & Light Corporation in the 
common stock of Mississippi Power & Light 


Q. And what was the average rate of return 


hich you 


Excerpts from the testimony of James C. 


Q. Mr. Lanier, have you prepared a report 
c intercorporate rela- 
j tions of the Louisiana Power & Light Com- 
| @. On what information is this report based? 


A. It is based on information secured from 
the minutes of the meetings of the company 


is shown by| 


A. Ten shares on July 16, 1927, at the time | Way, particularly in the West. 
of the first meeting and 1,000,000 shares at| plan, the deliv 


Q. How much of the common stock was 


except at the two meetings held on March 26, 
| 1828. Then all except three shares was voted. 


proxy|on them, and it has been handicapped | 


ten shares outstanding was all voted in person. | 


ing at the time of the first meeting; 65,000 
at the time of the second meeting, 
1928, and 90,000 shares at time 


Q. How much of the preferred stock was 
A. At the first of the two meetings held 
there were 56,957 shares 
voted and at the second 35,000 shares. On 
on March 24. 


1930, 47,074 
47,400 shares 


given in the report submitted by the com- 


A. It shows the length of service of the di- 
| rectors, members of the executive committee 


Q. How many individuals have served as di- 


Q. When was tne first board of directors | 


board during the time covered by this chart? 
A. On April 18, 1928, the number of directors 
Six directors 


Q. Who were the directors serving on July 


W. J. Parkes, R. M. Saivant, McGregorr Smith 
and Charles A. Tessier Jr., on April 18, 1928, 
1928 ,Clarence 
Jan. 17, 1930, O. H. Simonds on July 17, 1930, | 


How many individuals have served as mem- 


Q. How many of these were serving on July 


Q. Who were the vice presidents and when 


and Mc- 


was | 


the Louisiana Power & Light Company con- 
Power & Light 
|Company or the Mississippi Power & Light 


A. Eight were so connected with the Arkan- 


progress has been made in developing the 
latter system, according to information 
given orally May 27 in the Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The evidence to date indicates that the 
advantage of the fee plan, by which a cus- 
tomer is charged an extra amount for de- | 
livery, are more than offset by the dis- 
satisfaction of customers caused by the 
extra fee, and most of the stores which 


and State, county, and muricipal improve- 
ment programs continued to provide part- 


and women. Building remained unusually | 
quiet. Considerable unemployment prevailed | 
among factory operatives, textile workers, 
building-trades men and unskilled help. 


++ + 
South Carolina.—Activity and empl 


State continued below normal, and a sur- 
plus of all classes of labor, prevailed 


ported good results and are continuing it. 
Customer Pays the Cost 
The following additional information 
was provided: 
The cost of deliveries is, of course, paid 
by the customer whether he knows it or 
not, but in the case of “free” deliveries it 


idle. Part-time employment obtained in 
practically all manufacturing establishments. 
Activity and employment in the textile in- 
dustry receded somewhat from the March 
level and three cotton-textile mills closed, | 
affecting 1,300 operatives. Two textile plants | 
that had been closed resumed operations. 
Employment in the railroad shops, terminals, | 


n 


is 


discourage him from asking delivery of an 
article which he could as well take with 
him. Its opjective usually is to reduce 
|the number of deliveries rather than to} 
| bring additional revenue to the store. 

Price considerations have much to do 
with the popularity or unpopularity of the 
fee plan. A large Boston store, for in-| 
stance, has the plan of a 10-cent fee for | 
delivery in operation only in its bargain | 
| basement division, and purchasers ap- 
| pear to be willing to pay the extra fee 
for delivered goods because of the low 
prices in that division of the store. The 
same principle applies in the case of a 
f2w stores where low prices are the pri- 
|mary consideration. 

One large concern in Chicago operating 
several stores where low prices are em- 
phasized not only has applied the fee 
plan with little “customer resistance,” but 
has found that some of its outlying de- | 
partment stores actually have reduced the 
cost of delivery per package below tiie 
10-cent fee charged. For all its stores, | 
however, the cost is estimated at 12 cents | 
| a package. It recently has extended the 
| System to include all its stores, after a| 
| period of trial in part of them. The fee is 
|charged only on purchases of less than 


ment relief organizations established in some 
cities througHout the State were successful 
in placing many men and women in tempo- 
rary as well as permanent jobs. 


+ + + 


South Dakota.—The seasonal increase in | 
farm work during April resulted in the ab- 
sorption of a substantial number of agricul- 
tural workers; however, there was no mate- 
rial change in the industrial-employment sit- 
uation. tate and county officials continued 





ie 


but projects under way included three Fed- 

eral buildings, a State school, and some other 

minor undertakings, which furnished em- 

ployment to a a number of building-trades 
a 


rt 
ld 


ucts plans experienced a seasonal increase 
in activities. Railway workers and public- 
utility maintenance crews worked on cur- 
tailed schedules. The demand for farm help 
and all other classes of workers was insuf- 
ficient to absorb the supply. 


+ + + 


Tennessee.—Part-time schedules and cur- 
tailed employment prevailed in the coal mines 
during April. The production departments 
of the lumber companies were generally closed, 
while the shipping departments operated on 








was less noticeable than among other classes 


| 


Balanced against these reports of suc- 

|cess of the plan are information from a 
pf | larger number of concerns to the effect 
of | that consumer resistance to the fee plan 
k-| Was too great to permit its continuance. 
1, | The plan of a central delivery company 
|which handles the deliveries for a num- 
ber of stores appears to be gaining head- 
Under this 
ery receives a fee per unit 


throughout April included many building- 
trades men, clerical, and unskilled workers; 
however, there was a seasonal increase in the 
agricultural areas of the State, and approxi- 
mately 4,000 farm workers were absorbed in 
the vegetable-growing sections. The major in- 
dustrial establishments were in operation in | 
most instances, but curtailed schedules and | 
forces prevailed generally. Highway construc- | 
tion increased and approximately 1,000 addi- | 
tional laborers were engaged. No large build 
ing programs were reported. 


+ + + 


Utah.—A surplus of skilled and unskilled 
labor prevailed during April. The flour mills 
showed a noticeable increase in employment. 
Most of the other establishments operated on 
curtailed schedules, some remaining closed. 
The meat-packing houses showed no increase 
in employment. A further reduction in forces | 
occurred in the transportation departments | 

| 
| 


of 


t- 


delivered. 
| The central company plan has been 
|found to reduce delivery costs, but it has | 
jthe disadvantage of eliminating the ad- 
| vertising obtained by the stores from their 
|own trucks with their own names painted | 


| 

| 

ng 
also somewhat by store operators’ un- 


willingness to give up their direct control 
over deliveries. However, the movement 


at 


h of the railroads owing to a decrease in the 
e 


movement of coal and ore, with a slight in- 
crease in employment in the mechanical de- 


several were inactive. One smelter reopened, | 
employing about 300 men, and other smelters 
operated with reduced forces. An oil refinery 
reopened, employing about 75 men. Highway 
construction and municipal improvements en- 
gaged a large number of laberers. There was 
a decrease in the number of building permits | 
recently issued. Several Federal structures 
were in course of erection throughout 


cities. 


Unauthorized Soliciting 
Of Insurance Alleged 


Pierre, 8S. Dak., May 27. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, C. 
R. Horswill, has just reported the arrest 
of a group of men who are alleged to have | Mi, er sversupply reported 
been securing business for an unauthor- | tural areas. 
ized insurance company and giving insur- -~+ + | 
ance policies as premiums in connection! Vermont.—A slight downward trend was 
with the sale of newspaper subscriptions, | noted in the industrial-employment situation | 
The group, according to Mr. Horswill | throughout the State during April. With the! 


;exception of a textile mill and a few plants 


was soliciting subscriptions for a news-| manufacturing woolen and knit goods, prac- 


ell 


ng 


ous sections engaged many men. There was 





in all agricul- 


101 | 


material change in activities occurred in the} 
granite and marble quarries during the month. 
|Forces in the various railroad departments con- | 
tinued on subnormal schedules. There was 
| : . eae ;mo increase reported in the volume of build- 
|Ohio Industrial Fatalities | ing and construction under way. Highway 


construction and repairs soon to start should 
Total 87 During Month | absorb quite a large force of men. A slightly 
Columbus, Ohio, May 27. 


| increased seasonal demand for farm and hotel | 
What would otherwise have been a low 


pany which is not admitted to do busi-| 
ness in South Dakota. 





i 


af | help was noted in some sections, Unemploy- 
ed | 


rs. |funds to provide work for many idle people. 


|The supply 


of all classes of labor exceeded 
these three companies, Arkansas Power &| A. One of them served until July 15, 1927,| record of industrial fatalities for April | requirements in practically all communities. 
| Light Company, Mississippi Power & Light' and the other six until Sept. 19, 1927. |was marred by the catastrophe of the + + + 


he | State Office Building explosion as the 87 


| deaths reported include 10 resulting from 
the explosion, the State Industrial Com- 
mission has just announced. 
_ The total number of claims filed dur- 
ing April for fatal and nonfatal injuries 
and occupational diseases was 11,088, or| borers. ‘The majority of the large plants were 
one more than in March and 2,829 less|in operation, several on part-time schedules. 
than in April, 1931. Increased activity was reported in plants 
| manufacturing silk, furniture, overalls, shirts, 
| woolen goods, shoes, veneer, cellophane prod- 
| ucts, explosives, textiles, fiber, wood products, 
trunks and luggage, cement, and china-ware. 


Virginia.—Although some unemployment 
‘continued throughout the State during April, 
\@ few sections reported an improvement. The 
}surplus of labor apparent included railroad 
and steel workers, coal miners, textile-mill 
| operatives, cigarette-machine operators, build- 
jing and metal trades men, peanut-factory 
workers, shipyard employes, and unskilled la- 


25, | 
in, 





on 


P. 


Assessed Values Changed 


4643 a the estimated cost of this; bers of the executive committee? A. Only |}schedules obtained in cast-iron and foundry 
stock, was $3,277,488, but the recorded ledger | three. i plants and in the coal mines. Railroad activi- 
value was $3,355,053. There is a difference Q. Who are they? A. H. C. Abell, H. C. Indianapolis, Ind., May 27. | Pies continued} below normal, with several 


The State Tax Board has announced | shops reported as closed. 


valuations of the water and street railway |ing-trades men. Highway construction, mu- 
| assessments, while the gas properties were | Dicipal improvements, and Federal projects 
left at the 1931 figure. provided employment for many men. Some 


; : . F ; f the s lier towns reported industrial-em- 
The five utilities in Indianapolis will | Siovment son “ : 


| ployment conditions as close to normal for 
pay taxes next year on valuations total]-| this period of the year. There was little de- 


|} mand for farm help. 
ee 2 


| North Carolina.—Some recession was noted 
in the volume of industrial employment during 
the past 30 days, especially in the textile in- 
| dustry, and a large number of mills reduced 
production and forces. Night operations were 
suspended in some instances and a few plants 
curtailed their schedules to three or four days 
a week. Tobacco factories, knitting establish- 
ments, and silk-hosiery mills maintained close 
to normal schedules. The furniture factories, 
|veneer plants, and woodworking establish- 
ments continued to operate below normal. A 
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how many other 
nected? 

A. E. W. Hill and A. C. Ray, each were con- 
nected with 49 other companies, E. P. Sum- 
merson with 46, H. L. Martin with 43, C. E 
| Grossbeck with 20, Alexander Simpson with 26, 
Cc. J. Hickman with 24, L. H. Parkhurst with 
13, H. C. Abell with 11, W. J. Parkers with 5, 
| O. H. Simonds with two and H. C. Couch with 
one 

Q. How many of these were connected with 
the Electric Bond & Share Company as direc- 
tors or Officers? A. Nine 

Q@. Who were these and what position was 
held by each in the Electric Bond & Share 
Company? 

A. E. W. Hill, C. E. Grossbeck, L. H. Park- 
hurst and H. C. Abell were directors and 
vice president; A. C. Ray, treasurer, E. P. Sum- | 
merson, secretary, H. L. Martin, assistant sec- 
retary, and Alexander Simpson and G. J. Hick- 
man, assisstant treasurers. 


Publication of excerpts from tran~ 


companies was each con- 


H. | 


he 
22, 


22, 
of was favorably 
building-material plants. Increased activity 
was noted in practically all opoueas areas, 
furnishing employment to a large number of 
these workers. Considerable unemployment 
prevailed among factory workers, building- 
trades men, clerical help and unskilled la- 
borers. 


| ee 
| @Oregon.—The advent of favorable weather 
resulted in an increase in agricultural activi- 


ith 


of 
ith 
nd 
rs? 


80 ; 4 st ; | ties and an accompanying demand for farm 
script of testimony will be continued janorers. The majority of the industrial 
ith in the issue of May 31. | plants operated on a part-time basis. 


prevailed. Telephone-cable extensions in vari- 


Activity in the | Municipalities provided part-time employment 
for a great many people. 
A moderate increase in employment | Of labor prevailed throughout the month. 


merous stores, have been stimulated by |the rubber factories. The granite, ates | oie “a noe Sone le Gee 
ed! orces. ” , 
recent efforts to reduce costs, and some| unemployment committees in various cities|™Many stores and residences were’ remodeled, 


;and several 
| ac 
| highway program continued to afford em- 

time employment for thousands of idle men | pioyment for haveral thoumand men. 
road work and city improvements will 
;sorb many of the 
next 30 days. 
| parent in the industrial-employment situa- 
| tion, 
oyment | industries were on a curtailed basis, many 
in the majori f ,P 
r por’sy 0: Naess SAtmEnous Sse opened did so on reduced schedules. 
at the| Paper and pulp, and cement plants increased 


, , ‘ was turn- 
: : s+ |close of April. Some increase was noted in|¢Mployment. Dairy and poultry establish- | hour and struck the boy as it : 
ge yet ee og me oe the eatin of building in several sections; |™ents reported seasonal additions to their| ing in ahead of a car which it had just j 
was explained, although some have re-| ,owever, many building-trades men remained | forces. Vegetable and fruit canneries pre- ¥ 


| pared for seasonal work. 
There was a large surplus of unskilled labor, 
mechanics, 


rains, although affording needed moisture for | 
| crops, delayed agricultural work somewhat. 


| generally 
| provement was noted in a few instances. Part- 


building-trades men; however, a large sur- 
a Policy Fees lee athe eae plus of these craftsmen prevailed. Federal verdict was not excessive - SS was for 
. “| construction projects, including locks and ht have earned. 
cated a lessened volume of private projects, dams, hydroe pane ‘development work, and loss of what the boy mig ¥: 


| cost $1,250,000 which when 


“The verdict is high, ve h,” de- 
men. Normal forces were engaged in metal-| furnish employment to many men. The un- anak an a a 7 "ale aa! 
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A judgment for $15,000 in favor of the | 
estate of an eight-year-old boy has just 
been affirmed by the Montana Supreme 


Court in an action brought by the admin- 
istratrix against the owner of an @ 

bile which struck and killed the boy, Im 
so holding on a rehearing of the case the 
court reversed its earlier decision. 

case was entitled Autio, admx. v. . 
The facts of the case showed that the 
boy was crossing a street, looked in the 
direction of the oncoming automobile and = 
then began to run the remainder of the 
distance across the thoroughfare. 

car, according to the testimony, was @P- 
proaching at a speed of 30 to 40 miles an 


A general surplus 
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large projects are soon to be 
in a number of cities. The State 


County 
ab- 
unemployed within the 
A slight improvemen® was ap- 


Operations in the lumber and logging 


lants remained closed, and those that re- 
Veneer, 


passed. 


The United States 
‘orest Service employed a few extra men. 


Emergency Rule Considered 


“Tf it be conceded that the boy did not 
exercise such care as a reasonable person 
of his age would exercise,” the 0 

said, “the jury might have seen fit to ex- 
cuse him under the emergency rule, which, 


building-trades men, lumber millmen, loggers, 
salesmen, and office help. Late 


++ + 


number of employes. 
iron, steel, and coal 
unsatisfactory; 


Forces engaged in the 
industries remained 
however, some im- 


“Such act or omission may be a 
mistake, but not carelessness. But upon 
the facts in this case the rule does not 
apply to defendant for the reason that 
when he saw the boy he had not time to 
exercise his judgment or to alter his 
course.” 


time operations also prevailed in several of 
the textile mills, glass and chemical plants, 
and woodworking establishments. Seasonal 
influences were responsible for increased em- 
ployment in agricultural work and other out- 
door activities. An increase occurred in the 


xcessive 
volume of building, which absorbed many Award Held Not E 


The éourt held that the amount of the 


after he reached the age of 21 years. The: 
action was brought by the estate and not 
by a parent, it was pointed out. 


tunnels, continued to engage several hundred 
workmen. Contracts were recently awarded 
for State highway and bridge construction to 
started should 
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Wisconsin.—Restricted operations and part- 
time employment prevailed in many of the | 
industries throughout the State during April. | 
Establishments that operated on curtailed | 
schedules with reduced forces, included overall 
factories, woodworking plants, metal-products 
concerns, chair and furniture factories, shoe 
woolen and cotton mills, logging 





sought for personal injuries, resulting in 
the death of young children, as a matter 
of course there can be little evidence upon 
which a jury can fix damages upon a basis 
approaching accuracy.” 

An objection of the defendant to the 
use of the Carlisle mortality table in 
testimony of an actuary on the decedent’s 
expectancy of life was overruled by the 
court. 

All members of the court concurred in 
the opinion but two refused to agree with 
obiter of the other three that legislative 
action should be taken to correct “the 
inadequacy of the present system of com- 
pensating persons injured by automobiles.” 

After citing various critics of personal in- 
jury suits in automobile accident cases, 
the majority stated that “enough has been 
| said to show that it is high time for us in 
|Montana to give some _ constructive 
| thought to this important social, economic 
and legal problem.” 













forge plants, and machine shops. 





Curtatled | 














operated on a normal basis. Building and 
other outdoor work remained dull; however, 
several large projects were contemplated, in- 
cluding several highway and grade-elimina- 
tion projects. Many men were employed by | 
the cities and counties on Spring clean-up | 
work and municipal improvements. The de- | 
mand for farm help remained below normai. 


? &.*> 


Wyoming.—A surplus of all classes of labor 
prevailed throughout the month, due largely 
to seasonal curtailment of coal mining and 
railroad activities, with no demand for farm 
and ranch hands. Many small manufacturing 
establishments and business concerns cur- 
tailed operations and employment. Metal | 
mining remained inactive. il-field activities | 
and development work continued on a cur- 
tailed basis. Public-utility extensions offered 
some employment in scattered areas. Addi- 
tional highway contracts were let at a total 


















Compensation Scope 
Restricted in Texas 












Revised Manual Drops Several 
Risk Classifications 


Austin, Tex., May 27. 

As a result of a recent decision of the 
Texas Supreme Court in the case of Hill 
v. Georgia Casualty Co., the State Board 
of Insurance Commissioners has revised 
the workmen's cpmpensation manual by 
eliminating the ‘following classifications 
held not to come within the scope of the 
Act: Florists, cultivating or gardening; 
|nurserymen; gardening market or truck; 
farm machinery, operation by contractors, 
and hay baling. 

The classification of “trees” has been 
amended to cover urban operations, ex- 
cluding those in connection with the op- 
eration of farming, nurserymen, florists 
and gardening. 

In notifying insurance carriers of the 
changes fhe Board said: 

“In accordance with the above decision, 
the comapnies will take note that em- 
ployers whose labor comes under the 
classifications of hazard hereinabove set 
out were never subject to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and they are admon- 
ished and directed to make adjustments 
with their policyholders on current 
icies in accordance with said decision.” 

The Board also deleted from the manual 
the classification covering municipal, 
township, county or State employes not 
otherwise classified, including employes 
not engaged in manual labor or in clerical 
office duties. 





was resumed and some additional contracts 







engaged, while shopmen worked on curtailed 
schedules with some increases noted in main- 
tenance-of-way employes. 
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Elimination of Waste 


In Clay Tiles Urged) 


Advantages of Simplified Lines 
Are Pointed Out 
Users of clay tiles will be helped in ad- 


hering to a “waste elimination program” 
by the identification in new catalogs and 





















who have accepted the Bureau of Stand- 
ard’s simplified practice recommendations, 
according to a statement just issued by | 
the Department of Commerce. The state- | 
ment follows in full text: 

All of the manufacturers of clay tiles 
for floors ‘and walls who have accepted 
simplified practice recommendation No. | 
61-30 have expressed their intention to} 
identified lines in their new catalogs and 
trade lists, according to an announcement 
by the division of simplified practice of the 
Bureau of Standards. 



















Former Directors Sued 
In Failure of Insurer 


This procedure is designed to assist’ vas Mecte ae Roda » RE May 27%. 
users of clay tiles for floors and walls in e State Superintendent of Insurance, 
| George 8S. ’ 
maintaining close adherence to the waste | ontian Phas snm00 680 ceninat —— 
elimination program. Cooperation by) tors of the Equitable Casualty and Surety 
architects, engineers, contractors, purchas-| Co., according to an announcement by the 
ing agents and other users greatly in-| New York Insurance Department. 
creases the benefits and economies pos-| “The grounds of the complaint have to 
sible through simplified practice. ‘The | 40 with neglect of duty as directors which 
clay tile industry is the second to record) it is alleged resulted in substantial loss 
a 100 per cent identificetion in catalogs.| and caused the failure of the company on 
The Nationa: Association of Purchasing | Dec. 31, 1930,” it was stated. 
Agents, the American Institute of Archi-| 
tects, the Associated General Contractors 
of America, the Nationa’ Electrical Light | 
Association, the American Gas Associa-| 
tion, the American Home Economics Asso- | 
ciation, the Purchases and Stores Division 
of the American Railway Association, the| 
National Retail Dry ae Association, | 
and other representative users of simpli-| ¥° were 
fied commodities have for some time | dian for a totally Coneeh sae ge! 
strongly urged that this policy be adopted| tent World War veteran itted - resu 
|by manufacturers. When the simplified|in the guardian being ent — ce — 
items are so identified ir trade literature, ferred claim soon the ban! a e — 
their selection can be made without diffi-|0f its failure, un ? ° wrentn a 
culty, and often much waste now incurred | the Court of “pene . - ‘ oe t 
in checking files and auxiliary records for} The guardian has claim e prefer~ 
this data is eliminated. }ence on the ground that the debt arising 
According to Edwin W. Ely, Chief of the | from the deposit was due from the bank to 
Division of Simpiified Practice, “many the United States and that a preference 
manufacturers in, other industries, who| ‘therefore existed under Federal statutes. 
have cooperatedAn establishing simplified| Payment by the ee, cate. = the 
practice recommendations realizing the | 8U®rdian of the procee a ¢ ets a 
value of this plan, have adepted this same | WS to the extent ares ts and Habill 
policy of identification.” ‘This forward| final discharge of its debts and lability 
step indicates a realization by producers, |'® the veteran, the court ruled, an: 
distributors and consumer {funds therefore passed from the posses= 
s of the value) d 1 of the Federal Gov 
of cooperation in applying self-govern- | S!0n and control of the oe besten 
ment to business. ment and became the estate of the ward. 
“Manifestly it was ~~ green SS 
_ 6 %e gress,” it is stated in the inion, “ 
Canadian Mine Using Planes payment to a guardian would be payment 
Airplanes are being used> in Canada to| to the ward and would operate as a dis= 
transport ore from a mine 45 miles north | charge of the Government's obligation to 
of Minaki to this city. No other method of | the latter, and the acts have been so cone 


carrying it is available. On some days, as/ 7 b hi hi ed with their ade 
7 ; ¢|Strued by those charg e! 
many as six trips are made.—(Department o istration.” 

























Deposit for War Veteran 
Not a Preferred Claim 


Frankfurt, Ky., May 27. 


The deposit in a bank of the proceeds 
of a war risk insurance policy by a guar- 

















































































































































Boston & Maine 
Delivery Service 
Rates Sustained 


Railroad Entitled to Reason- 
able Latitude to Improve 
Its Situation, Says Massa- 
chusetts Ruling 


Boston, Mass., May 27. 

A complaint by the Motor Truck Club 
of Massachusetts against a schedule = 

ick-up and delivery service fi 
ne Daten z Maine Railroad has been 
dismissed by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities, which held that “every rea- 
sonable latitude should be given to the 
railroad to improve its situation. 

The schedule provides for pick-up and 
delivery service of less than carload freight 
moving between specified stations and gen- 
erally applies to communities of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants, it was explained. 

Reasons for Protests 


The Motor Truck Club based its pro- 
test upon three grounds, as follows: 

(1) That it discriminates between lo- 
calities, as it only includes communities 
of 10,000 inhabitants or more. 

(2) That it discriminates as to classes 
of freight because certain types of freight 
are excluded. 

(3) That the .rates established by the 
tariff do not provide a compensatory re- 
turn to the carrier. 

“The protestant,” said the Board’s order 
dismissing the protest, “relies upon sec- 
tion 1 of chapter 159 of the General Laws 
in its contention that, the tariff creates 
an unlawful discrimination. The only part 
of such section that applies is the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘Such carrier shall not 
discriminate against any particular per- 
son or subject him to any undue or un- 
reasonable prejudice or disadvantage.’ 

“We think it obvious that the tariff does 
not discriminate against any particular 
person or subject him to any due or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage. 
It. is true that its operation will put the 
consignors and consignees in communities 
of 10,000 and more inhabitants in a more 
favorable position that those in smaller 
communities, but this, in our opinion, is 
in no sense a discrimination within the 
meaning of the statute. 

Variation in Charges 

“The situation is no different than that 
which arises where a carrier, by reason 
of the density of traffic over, a portion 
of its rails, is able to carry passengers and 
freight over that portion much more 
cheaply than it can over other portions 
of its system, and by reason of its ability 
to carry passengers and freight over that 
portion makes its rates and charges less 
than those which apply generally to its 
system. 

“Moreover, as is stated by the railroad, 
the tariff is an experimental one, expiring 
March 31, 1933, unless sooner cancelled, 
changed or extended. If the experiment 
proves to be successful ‘the rates and tar- 
iffs can be extended to communities not 
included, upon application to this Depart- 
ment, where the facts warrant such ex- 
tension. 

“The contention of the protestant that 
the ‘tariff is discriminatory because it ex- 
cludes the classes of less-than-carload 
rates referred to we think to be unsound. 
The exception applies to all shippers alike, 
and the character of the freight excepted, 
in our opinion, well warrants the car- 
rier in not making the tariff applicable 
thereto. 

“The third contention of the protestant, 
that the tariff is in violation of section 
14 of chapter 159 of the General Laws, in 
that it is insufficient to yield reasonable 
compensation for the service rendered, we 
do not think is sustained. We think this 
provision of law was enacted to the end 
that one class of freight should not be 
carried at such a low rate as to throw a 
burden upon the other classes of freight 
to sustain the loss. 


Yield of Revenue 

“No evidence was introduced at the 
hearing which, in our judgment, warrants 
our finding that the class of freight in- 
eluded in the tariff will be carried at an 
out-of-pocket loss, so that an undue 
burden will be thrown upon other classes 
of freight. 

“The tariff provides for a minimum 
charge and it also makes careful provi- 
sion that the rates shall not apply where 
there is any unusual difficulty in getting 
to and from the consignors and con- 
signees’ platforms and doors. We think 
that whatever doubt there may be as to 
the tariff yielding a sufficient revenue on 
this class of freight, so that no burden will 
be thrown upon the other classes of 
freight, should be resolved in favor of the 
railroad. 

“In view of the financial condition of 
the railroad and the falling off of its 
business we think that every reasonable 
latitude should be given to the railroad 
to attempt to improve its situation. Ex- 
perience will demonstrate very clearly 
whether the tariffs yield a reasonable re- 
turn. If they do the railroad will un- 
doubtedly benefit; if they do not, the 
situation can readily be remedied. 

“Question was raised at the hearing as 
to whether the protestant, not being a 
shipper, had any standing in this proceed- 
ing. We find it unnecessary to consider 
7 make any determination of that ques- 

ion.” 


New J ersey Reduces 
Accidents in Aviation 




































Only One Serious Mishap Re- 
ported in Five Months 


Trenton, N. J., May 27. 

Supervision of aviation activities by the 
State has resulted in a record minimum 
of aircraft accidents in New Jersey since 
the first of the year, the State Aviation 
Commission reported today. During the 
period of nearly five months there was 
not a single fatal accident in commercial 
aviation and only one serious mishap in 
private flying, it was stated. 














code of basic standards has been estab- 
lished which includes the necessity of all 
airmen and aircraft operating in the State 
to be licensed by the Federa) authorities. 
In the case of airports, Federal jurisdic- 
tion being lacking, the State requires all 
operators and owners to obtain authoriza- 
tion before doing business. State author- 













from unsafe fields and portions of beaches 
will be prohibited, and transient pilots, 
having no financial responsibility to the 
Passengers carried, no suitable conditions 
under which aircraft may be maintained, 
and no overhead comparable to the com- 
munity operator, will be eliminated. In 


















Under an act of the 1932 Legislature, a/ 


ization also is required for air meets and| 


exhibitions. 
“As a result of this legislation,” states 
the report, “unsupervised barnstorming | 
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Program Is Submitted to House 





Committee Asks Prompt Consideration So 
States Can Plan Cooperation 





trails through the national forests. This 
is also a reduction of the amounts for the 
present year, which authorization is $12,- 
500,000. 

It is doubtless well understood that the 
funds under this section are divided by 
law into two funds, $3,000,000 to be used 
for the building of roads and: trails un- 
der the direction of the Forest Service 
and for fire protection and for the de- 
velopment of forest reserves; the remain- 
ing $4,500,000 to be used for the improve- 
ment of highways in the national forests. 
Many of our main interstate roads must 
traverse these forests which ,are- owned 
entirely by the Federal Government. 


Section 3 of the bill provides for the 
sum of *$2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1933, 
and also for the fiscal year 1934, for the 
construction and maintenance of roads 
which are within land wholly owned by 
the Federal Government outside of the 
national forests and parks. These roads 
also form important links in the inter- 
state system of roads. This authoriza- 
tion likewise is a reduction over that of 
the present year, which authorization is 


Extension of System 


Of State-controlled Roads 


Section 4 of the bill amends the Fed- 
eral Highway Act by adding to. the last 
paragraph of section 6 of that act such 
additional legislation so as to provide that 
whenever a State has made provision for 
the completion and maintenance of its 7 
per cent system up to 90 per cent of that 
system, 1 per cent of the total road mile- 
age of such State may be added to that 
system. 

It has been demonstrated by much tes- 
timony that there are many, States which 
are handicapped at present in extending 
their 7 per cent system, due to roads in- 
completed where railroad crossing elimi- 
nations are contemplated and _ present 
financial conditions with the - railroads 
(which are required to pay a part of the 
cost) are such that this work is held up. 
There are also other sections where it is 
inexpedient to change the present Fed- 
eral-aid system. \ 


Allocation of Funds 


To Relieve Unemployment 


Under the Federal Highway Act the 
Secretary of Agriculture is required to 
apportion to each State the funds for 
each succeeding fiscal year on or before 
Jan. 1, next preceding the beginning of 
the fiscal year. This provision is to en- 
able the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the State highway departments to make 
proper surveys and studies and prepare 
plans and specifications for the actual 
construction operations covering that fis- 
cal year and sufficient notice in advance 
must be given so that the funds may be 
allocated to certain definite projects. 


Due to the unemployment situation, the 
funds for the fiscal year 1933 were allo- 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 


from the Treasury are not made for al- 
most a year after the obligations have been 
made with the States. Therefore this leg- 
islation will in nowise affect the 1933 
budget. 

On the matter of Federal aid for con- 
struction of roads your Committee on 
Roads held extensive hearings and gave 
the subject very lengthy and detailed 
study. 

Representives of the State highway de- 
partments were asked to testify, and they 
gave voluminous information which ap- 
peared in published hearings for the bene- 
fit of the Congress weeks since. The State 
highway departments have been very en- 
thusiastically supported in their work and 
that of the Federal Government by wit- 
nesses which appeared in behalf of the Na- 
tional Grange, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, Ameri- 
can Motorist Association, American 
Automobile Association, the National 
Rual Letter Carriers Association, 
the United States Good Roads Association, 
and the National Farmers Union. In fact, 
no witnesses appeared in opposition to 
this legislation. 

In compliance with paragraph 2a of 
Rule XIII of the rules of the House of 
Representatives, changes in the last para- 
graph of section 6 of the Federal highway 
act made by the bill are shown as follows: 
Existing law proposed to be omitted is in- 
closed in black brackets, new matter is 
printed in italics, existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman: 

Whenever provision has been made by any 
State for the completion and maintenance 
of [a] 90 per centum of its system of primary 
or interstate and secondary or intercounty 
highways equal to 7 per centum of the total, 
mileage of such State, as required by this 
Act, said State, through its State highway de- 
partment, by and with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, is hereby authorized 
to [add to] increase the mileage of the pri- 
mary or interstate and secondary or inter- 
county systems [as funds become available 
for the construction] by additional mileage 
equal to not more than 1 per centum of said 





total mileage of such State, and thereafter 
to make like increases in the mileage of said 
systems whenever provision has been made 
jor the completion and maintenance of [such 
additional] 90 per centum of the mileage of 
said — previously authorized in accord- 


ance herewith, 
Amendments Proposed 
By Secretary Hyde 


Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
dated Jan. 26, 1932. 


Edward B. Almon, Chairman, Committee on 
Roads, House of Representatives: Careful 
consideration has been given to the bill (H. 
R. 4716), transmitted with your letter of 
Dec. 23, with request for a report thereon 
and such views relative thereto as the De- 
partment might desire to communicate. 

This bill proposes the authorization of cer- 
tain appropriations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Federal Aid Road Act of July 
11, 1916, and acts amendatory and supple- 
mentary thereto, as follows: $125,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1934 and 1935, to 
be apportioned among the States as Federal 
aid in the construction of the system of’ Fed- 
eral-aid highways, $12,500,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1934 and 1935 for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of section 23 of 





cated to the States last Fall, and a large 
majority of the State highway depart- 
ments have already allocated all of these 
funds to definite construction projects. 
On this account it is very important that 
this legislation be enacted before the ad- 
journment of this session of the Congress 
in order that the State highway depart- 
ments may know what to depend upon 
for their plans next Fall. 

In addition to this there are 44 legis- 
latures which meet Jan 1, and if pro- 
vision is not made by this session of the 
Congress for the continued road program, 
a number of those legislatures will be at 
a loss as to how to plan their road legis- 
lation due to the necessity of knowing 
what the plans are for the Federal co- 
operation with’ them. It should be borne 
in mind that most of these legislatures are 
by law in session but 60 days. 


National Budget for 1933 


Not Affected by Plan 

It should be noted that this legislation 
does not in anyway affect the regular 
budget of the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year 1933. The appropriations made 
covering that period will depend entirely 
upon the authorizations which have al- 
ready been made and ‘allotted to the 
States. 

We should also remember that a consid- 
erable time elapses between the period when 
the States award contracts and make ac- 
tual withdrawals of funds from the Federal 
Treasury. Frequently the call for funds 





Sales Figures aaa 
Auto Output Upturn 


Belated Gain Is Reported by 
Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page,1,] 
against 168,235 for the first four months 
of 1931. 

Taxicabs comprise a minor part of the 
total automotive production. Only 31 
} were turned out last month, compared 
with 74 the year before. Taxicab produc- 
tion figuresefor the first four months of 
1932 and 1931 are, respectively, 2,116 
and 227. 

Since greater activity in any industry 
}in which it finds a major market is re- 
flected in the iron and steel industry, the 
April production increase in automobiles 
naturally was of significance to iron and 
steel establishments. The automobile in- 
dustry was the largest market for irap 
|and steel products in 1928 and 1929, and 
| during the past two years it has been the 
second most important outlet, 
next to building and construction. 


of the country’s iron and steel production 
last year and 15.5 per cent the year before. 
Considerable amounts of iron and steel 
are absorbed by the auto plants in the 
form of body sheets, frame and chassis 
parts, and rods. 

The April census figures on factory 
| Sales of automobiles, which are taken as 
the equivalent of production statistics, in- 
cluded foreign assemblies from parts made 
in the United States and reported as com- 
plete units. Data were received from 144 
manufacturers in the United States, 42 
making passenger cars, 113 making trucks, 
and 11 making both passenger machines 
and trucks. 

Figures for passenger vehicles include 
only those designated for pleasure pur- 
poses, while the taxicabs reported are 
those built specifically for that purpose. 
Figures for trucks include ambulances, 
funeral cars, fire apparatus, street 
sweepers, and busses. 

Figures supplied by the Canadian bu- 
}reau of statistics show that the automo- 
| tive industry in the Dominion, largely con- 
| trolled by American interests, turned out 





addition, air meets, races and other aerial 
exhibitions, which are inherently danger- 
















furthering aeronautica: progress will be 
greatly curtailed.” 






| only 6,810 machines in April, compared 


ranking | 


Automobile factories took 16 per cent! 


the Federal Highway Act in the construction 
of forest roads and trails, and $3,000,000 for 
eegi of the fiscal years 1932, 1933, and 1934 
for the survey, construction, reconstruction, 
and maintenance of main roads through un- 
appropriated or unreserved public lands, non- 
taxable Indian lands, or other Federal reserva- 
tions other than the forest reservations un- 
der the provisions of the Act of June 24, 
1930 (46 Stat. 805). 

The Department has been advised by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget that 
the expenditures contemplated by this pro- 
posed legislation would not be in accord with 
the financial program of the President, but 
would not be in conflict therewith if it were 
amended so as to authorize appropriations 
as follows: $100,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1934 and 1935, to be apportioned among 
the States as Federal aid in the construction 
of the system of Federal-aid highways, $7,- 
500,000 for each of the fiscal years 1934 and 
1935 for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 23 of the Federal Highway 
Act in the construction of forest roads and 
trails, and $2,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1934 and 1935 for the survey, construc- 
tion, reconstruction, and maintenance of 
main roads through usappropriated or un- 
reserved public lands, nontaxable Indian 
lands, or other Federal reservations other than 
the forest reservations: under the provisions 
of the Act of June 24, 1930 (46 Stat., p. 805). 

The Department recommends that the bill 
be modified in accordance with the foregoing. 


Note.—The bill referred to in the letter 
of the Secretary of Agriculture (H. R. 
4716) 
12286) except amendments agreed to in 
committee. Hence the reintroduction of 
the bill, thereby carrying a new number. 


Apportionment of $84,000,000 under Federal 
Highway Act: o 








| 
(The above statement was prepared by 
the. Bureau of Public Roads at the re- 
aquest of the Committee.) 


| 


State Road Bond Issue 
Sold by West Virginia 


Charleston, W. Va., May 27. 

Governor Conley has sold $1,250,000 of 
State road bonds to a syndicate composed 
of the Bankers Trust Company and the 
Guaranty Company, both of New York, 


Company of Charleston, at an average in- 
teresf rate of 4.436 per cent, according to 
announcement at his office. 

The syndicate bid 4.5 per cent on the 
first $1,175,000 of the bonds and 4.25 per 
cent on the remaining $175,000. A pre- 
mium of $117.90 was offered. 

E. A. Dover, state chief accountant, said 
the interest rate was slightly better than 
that for $2,000,000 of the bonds sold sev- 
}eral weeks ago. The average rate for 
those bonds was 4.47 per cent. The latest 
issue will mature at the rate of $50,000 a 
year from 1933 to 1957, inclusive. 


| 
| 





Soil Preservation Urged 
By Prevention of Erosion 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
dropped on an average 14 feet during the 
| 80 years of settlement.” 

Mr. Hyde ascribed the drop in water 
level to both erosion and the heavier use 
of water as settlement progressed. 

Reviewing damage by erosion, including 
pollution of streams, destructive floods and 
| droughts, and heavy expense in keeping 





with 8,318 the month before. Passenager 


| 6,604 to 5,660 and truck output from 1,- 
‘714 to 1,150. 


rivers open to navigation, Mr. Hyde de- 


ous and serve no beneficial purpose in| car production in Canada dropped from/clared that much of the damage can be 


| prevented. 
“We can so alter cultural methods in 


L 


is identical with this bill (H. R.| 





Ala. ....00.. $1,785,037 | Nev. ........$1,104,617 
ATIZ. oc ceeee 1,233,845 | N. H. «e004. 420,000 | 
TK. .eeeeees 1,464,002 | N. J. ...006. 1,161,385 
Calif. ....... 3,268,798 | N. Mex. .... 1,373,638 

Colo. ....... 1,578,697 | N.Y. ...000. 4,240,575 

Conn. ...... 545,526 | N.C. ..2.... 2,023,142 

Del, seees 420,000 | N. Dak. ..... 1,358,227 
Fla. «+see++. 1,140,443 | Ohio ........ 3,150,748 
Ga. ..eseeees 2,184,134 | Okla. ....... 2,025,170 
Idaho ...... 1,055,940 | Oreg. ....... 1,397,290 
Tl. seeeeeees 3,554,071 | Pa. ...e000++ 3,682,736 | 
Ind. ........ 2,142,187 | R. I. ........ 420,000 
TOWA .sccese 2,221,445 | S.C. ..ccvee 1,166,545 
Kans. ...... 2,293,433 | S. Dak. ..... 1,401,453 
Ky. ...0. e+. 1,581,754 | Tenn. ...... 1,826,830 
LA. ..eeeeeee 1,218,137 | Tex. ...ce0ce 5,367,617 
Me. .... . 749,420 

Md. ....46+2. _ 710,707 

MASS. ....... 1,198,941 

Mich + 2,648,225 

Minn 2,361,492 

Miss. 1,512,440 

Mo. . 2,632,710 

| Mont. 1,767,576 

Nebr. ....... 1,790,378 


and the Kanawha Banking and Trust | 


Federal-aid Road Construction Rate Agreements 


Are A db Classified by C s Bureau 
: 2 | T= information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
] in oar Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau, giving, by 
wa merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total,.and per 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau's summary for the State of South Dakota 
Compacts for Interchange | 1930 population 692,849) : 
Number Per cent Per 
Of Cargoes and for Other of Net sales otal” capita 
° stores ( ) 8a. sales 
Purposes Also Are Modi-| — Totat, att stores ........sccsssssssssssssessssesees 8,000 — $262,148,879 100.00 $378.36 
fied and Canceled General merchandise group ......ss.seseees opous dove 442 $32,465,393 12.38 $46.86 
Bopeccmens seaars big + yp nga ees ($100,000 and o ya oa 346 
° over), exclusive of f GAIGE see dooscsrcccecsensssse ,470, é 
wise Caaeuenea tae O08 an an Department stores without food departments ($100,000 i asain eae oh 
WEE OUGE) ii sencinscdecidbotstpresacpecdinsdesdcpeiee ,796, i 4 
States Shipping Board. The announce- | Dry goods stores with food departments ..... ....++++. 91 4,197,516 1.60 6.06 
ment follows in full text: Dry goods stores without food departments ....... oe 49 2,159,291 82 3,12 
Pacific C South a Ea t Afri General merchandise stores with food departments.... 150 10,516,522 4.01 15.18 
acific Coast to Sou A ork as ith, Tr i General merchandise stores without food departments 22 1,258,139 48 1.82 
on The ts a are pl cle tc Bucknall Army and navy goods Stores .........cceccsecceecceees 4 137,010 3 = 
Steamship Company, Ltd., Hanea Line, Hous- Variety, S-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores .....ssseses- 80 2,930,137 . 
ton Line (London), Ltd., Prince Line, Ltd., ee er, 
Union Castle Line and Union-Clan Line: Cov- Automotive group ......-.ceeeee secvcccccccscccceseece 2,011 $68,935,103 26.28 $99.49 
- hg MH) ¢ air aaa gone | Sfotor vehicles—sales ON SETVICS .,ccccecccecccccccces 5e2 40,931,941 15.61 50.08 | 
* -car tablishments .......+.6. eeeceeece eeceees ’ . d 
asparagus and dried fruits from United States Secemmaee” Siem and Tinie. eatekinmade ecaeed 86 aeee oa 1.09 4.14 
Pacific coast ports to designated direct South | Battery shops (including repairs) ...+sceeccsseceeeeees 35 354,251 14 51 
and East African ports of call, with tranship- | Tire shops (including tire repairs) ...... vaee bee 35 573,235 .22 83 | 
metn at New York. Through rates to be based | Filling stations (gas, oil, aNd fuel O11) ....sececeeeeee 484 13,425,216 5.12 19.37 
on the direct lines’ rates. The cost of trans- | Filling stations with tires and accessories ...........+ 258 5,148,035 1.96 7.43 
fer at New York to be borne by Panama Pa-/| Pijling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 
cific iLne. groceries, or other merchandise ...........cceccccces 36 311,686 12 45 
> ee > MOCOr CCAS FEAG DICTOIES 6. .ccccsvcvccccccsccedogeses 3 25,149 * 03 
Porto Rico to Pacific Coast. Body, fender and paint SNOpPS ........cccscecenescssees 10 95,859 .04 14 
The New York and Porto Rico Steamship | Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 484 5,035,346 1.92 7.27 
Company with Panama —_— ae: re. eae coer = TOPAlTS) .ccccccccccsccccece : oe = +. 
ment covers through shipments of canne rcraft ANG ACCESSOTIES .....ccrcccerccccecccescsescoce & J d 
goods from Porto Rico to United States Pa- ‘i siataiiuans> cnupeenin 
cific coast ports, with transhipment at New| [Lumber and building group ...... ccccccccccccccceccs § 969 $31,116,328 11.88 $44.91 
York. Transfer charges at New York will be | Lumber and building materials .......sseseseess socees 460 18,067,888 6.89 26.08 
absorbed. Lumber and hardware Cocccccccscocccece 41 1,980,815 .76 2.86 
Pacific Coast to South and East Africa. BOOKNE occcccsccneyocs eee 18 255,452 10 3 
Grace Line (Panama Mail Service) with | Hardware Stores .....sesssccecrecespecccccecescoccceees 316 8,742,921 3.34 12.62 
American South African Line, Inc., Hansa/ Electrical shops ........s.+seeees ce ceccccecceces 31 387,101 15 56 
Line, Union-Clan Line, Union Castle Line, | Heating appliances and oil burners oe 5 63,753 02 .09 
ee een Sane) a ee & nes, beating. ventilating (including fixtures)... 3 | ae 1. 
uckn: teamship Company, + an Tince | Paint and GlAsSS StOTES ...cceeececresserssareracsessees ; . ‘ 
Line, Ltd.: Agreement covers through billing — 
arrangement covering through prepaid ship- APPATel BTOUP .....- cece cocecrcccccvcececccsacsecceres 504 $11,811,927 4.51 $17.05 
ments of canned goods and dried fruits from | Men’s and boys’ clothing ..... 18 455,865 oe Z 
United States Pacific coast ports of call of | Men’s furnishings ...........+.++ 12 146,265 -05 21 
Grace Line (Panama Mail Service) to desig- | Men’s clothing and furnishings ...........++eesseesees 125 4,313,593 1.65 6.23 
nated South and East African ports of call, | Women’s ready-to-wear and children’s specialty shops 88 3,089,952 1.18 4.46 
with transhipment at New York. The current, | Ccthing ene, women’s and children’s = ress = 4 
prevailing through rate is to.be assessed./ Millinery shops ..............+++ ° é ‘ 4 
Transfer charges at New York to be absorbed. | Men’s and women’s snoe stores.......... 10 224,601 .09 32 
+ + Men’s, women’s and children’s shoe stores “ ie = = 
Philippine Islands to North Atlantic Ports. Purriers—fur SNODS |...+.ssesseeeeerseeeers ’ . : 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with | Hosiery shops ... B met = = 
Barber Steamship Lines Inc.: Agreement cov- | Custom tallors ... , . 5 
ers through shipments of hardwood lumber ee 
from the Philippine Islands to haa —— Furniture and household group ...... eccerccvecceces 294 $6,722,463 2.57 $9.70 
ports served by Luckenbach, with ¢ranship-| purniture stores ........0-.sscssecescesccres Pisceyesas 170 4,052,079 1.55 5.85 
ment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. | Household ‘Sppiiasices SOURED: oy cas cdceacs sss aw! 1,470,771 56 2.12 
Transhipment expenses will be absorbed by| Household appliances (other than electrical) ....... 19 1,027,109 39 1.48 
Sctatn Secbesut éo:tineite Other home furnishings ..........scseeeeceeveececeeees 9 172,504 07 25 | 
Arrow Line with Barber Steamship Lines, 
Inc.: Agreement covers through shipments one owe imandeckrenerseseses eedtccesec e sensnene ae were ae 13.22 wee 
seem paths Gn The Wiames, Eseees stances 3° Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) ............ 12 508,837 -20 73 
Manila, P. I., with transhipment at Pacific austen Butt heese, ice cream (including 
Coast ports. Through rates are to be same as | Dairy pro ee » butter, c , 463 2.337.528 89 3.37 
applicable direct line conference rates. MLK GORIOTS) 2. ccccccccccccccccvcssccccccccccccveses t - » a 
Porto Rico to Hamburg Eggs and poultry dealers .....ccceesseceveveeveveseers 10 180, 5 12 
E DSLCRTESERT SCOTOD 26.00000cccconcccessscccces aeuees 3 81,975 .03 ‘ 
The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 39 
‘ : | Fruit stores and vegetable markets ........- eeeces 10 269,074 -10 ‘ 
Company with Hamburg-American Line: 442 16.74 
7 .| Grocery stores (without meat departments) ..... 471 11,602,508 i i 
Agreement covers through billing arrange 6 13.65 
-| Groceries with meats ......eeesscseeeee eccccccce 287 9,455,630 3.61 a 
ment covering shipments of oranges, grape ‘i 1 4.607 588 1.76 6.65 
fruit and pineapples from Porto Rico to Ram-| Meat markets with groceries .. aa78 ep 163 618 
burg ,with transhipment at New York. Trans- |Meat markets (including fish) {iocas “as 1.86 
fer charge sat New York will be prorated. ow hg ged — seereccccccsesceesens “a7 713 “02 ‘07 
; Farm produc S, general 138,666 .05 .20 
Dominican Republic to Pacific Coast. == «_ "| inane food Stored .....sccccoccocccccccccececcecescoes 3.750 * 01 
The New York and ve aT. ceonennip Other food stores .......++++++- cine eo enema Sieenae 
Company with Panama Pacific ne: gree- et ' 589 3.29 $12.47 
ment covers through shipments of coca beans one SEP SREAE TEAC c+ 4g06s ” oe 05 19 
from Dominican Republic. to United CRs) westaurants .......c.cc0sesreesecvescscescsesens 6,171,505 2.35 8.91 
Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment At/ bunch rooms ....c.ccsccsccscoeccecceeeseecwees 1,548,598 ‘59 2:23 
|New York. Transfer charges at New York tO) Pinch counters ".........ccccsccseqeeunecgeces 374960 “14 ‘54 
= NN tained ene Fountain and lunch, and soft drink stands .. 720.992 0 = 
wt ee Hoy Yeek & Porto Buco Steamship Com- Bottled waters .......c.ccccceccscecceccosceees é a ~ 
pany with Furnes Red Cross Line: Agree) second-hand stOres .....-....s00sseerss scenes 36 $280,176 aM $. 
by Sense af tun totes On, eas, oe | Automobile parts and {accessories (second-hand of 428.045 1 4 
3 k i ' Furniture (second-hand) ......++++.++ , : . 
at New York “Tan ae ree oe Unclassified second-hand merchandise . 80,080 = sae 
direct line rates, named Tn 7,502,582 25.76 $97.43 
Transfer charges at New York will be absorbed Other retail stores esdeacasacsnaceeaesee $67,50: 
by carriers a a 7,163,762 2.96 11.21 
; | With QYroceri€S) ......cceesceesceseeeesenesccescesecs 763, J 2 
ha Repente to Fen a | Country general stores (groceries with clothing a: ma fe ie is 
: es BROCE). crccocccccccccccccccccccccsceccesecccccccccsese 969, d J 
i on ga eer tas tara aa Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ Citi ss ain 
ments of cocoa beans from Dominican Re- Gale nti eis Brine Rr pn een prep settee ean. "57,403 02 08 
public to United States Pacific Coast ports, | Gieer eae ; oes 1,522'452 ‘58 2.20 
with transhipment at New York. Transfer Cigar stores without fountains ... 348,791 13 -50 
charges at New York to be prorated, Coal and wood yards .....++,+-+++s0e 1,647,988 = <= 
Pacific Coast to Balti 2 * Ice — — manufacturers) ..... ase oa 
acific Ceast to ic Ports. Coal and fee OMIOTS 2. ccccccgcccccccccs 408, . : 
ae Stenneshee ae. St. Ve Drug stores without fountains uavnetain nad ryt = = 
ynia-America , “ rug stores wit. OUNEAITIS ..ccccccccccccvccce 013, . . 
through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit vere implements, machinery, aNd equipment ........ 365 13,412,416 .12 19.38 
ane a, sa 2 Gaantaee Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed s s 1.200,763 e 153 
of call 0 uckenba , BE SLOTES 6 .ccccccccccccercccceseesccscccccenes 937, : : 
Gdynia, Danzig, Helsingfors (Helsinki), Reval. | Harness DINOS ix a's usa chase. see aswes' + seusenwns 117 690,310 26 1.00 
Ae te ik. acta sates aie te need | ee, ees Camuiing tam, Galy ond er 4,782,849 1.82 6.90 
a ew york. rougn rates eeping su OS) wcccccecccececcces doccercccecccceses , 5 ‘ . 
on applicable direct line conference rates. wloricte esier ES 5 eae . 14 373,203 14 = 
Hoquiam to Atlantic Coast. »| Art and gift shops 16 69,551 .03 a 
Quaker Line with Pacific Steamship Com>| Novelty and souvenir shops 7 20,653 01 a 
pany: Agreement covers through shipments | Jewelry stores .........-.++sseeeeesesseesseesesesecsnees 117 1,337,287 = 7 
of paper from a. Soares - i Musical instruments and music stores (without radio) ie io6.308 zi _ 
lantic Coast ports, with transhipment a AN | NewS Gea@lersS ......sceeececerercererrereenereseraseceee . : . 
Francisco, Tolls and transfer charges at San| Office and school suppHes .........++ssesseseeereeesees 8 426,140 -16 62 
Francisco to be aoe = carriers. Office and store mechanical appliances, furniture, and ° 238.122 09 34 
Pacific Coast to Great Lakes. EQUIPMENE 2... 6. cccrececeeeecesecneecesecncesesereees . : S 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with | Typewriters .........+ssecseeeeeeeee 5 102,866 = AS 
Seaboard-Great Lakes Corporation: Agreement| Opticians and optometrists ..... . 5 40,688 =o ct 
covers through billing arrangement ee Radio and wootaent em Bouse a Game 7 a 
shipments from Pacific Coast ports of Amer-| Radios and musical instruments .......- ‘ * * 
ican-Hawalian to Chicago, Cleveland, er Sporting Goods eociaty, — seed sasernenen sass 3 68,855 03 -10| 
Milwaukee, Toledo and Duluth, ports of call} Scientific an medica. nstrum: , 
ot Seaboard-Great Lakes Corporation, with| equipment dealers ...... DAsaaeasasn’ve’ 3 ot = ont 
transhipment at New York. Through rates|Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers ; ae 13 50 
are to be the combination of the local rates! Printers and lithographers (retail sales) 142°728 05 "31 
of the participating carriers. | Stationers and engravers ........... 3 $o's00 O1 7] 
Agreements Modified , Barbers’ and beauty shop supplies . 4 ae = = 
re Pee oe or Senmeehip + ear ge oes supplies 3 120'907 05 18 
ne, Standar ru eamship Company | Dental sup) ISR TMERAD a bies.e cute i 
and United Fruit Company: Modifies agree- | Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods . 5 17,149 - = 
|ment fo rthrough shipments of specified com-| Monuments and tombstones ...........+scsssussesues 18 as 4 03 
modities from Pacific coast ports to Cuban| Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc. A : : 
fe 4 509,329 19 74 
ports, with transhipment at New Orleans. The | Peteneee funeral supplies (includes some seryice) 2 379°187 “19 ‘69 
modification, changes the through rate of 85 MOIMSSIMIOR accccccccccmcccccacccescccceseccsccsosesere y . : 
cents on wrapping and printing paper to 
| Havana, Cuba, to 60 cents per 100 pounds on| ‘*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. mmodities sold 
quantities of less than 100 tons and 55 cents Note.—Kind of stores not identical with co . 
per 100 pounds on quantities of 100 tons or ——————————— 
over. Pee ee m 
The New York and Porto Rico Steamship ° @ ° d C 
company” with’ Hamburg-amencanLine| Decisions in Rate and Finance Cases 
ee eqpeamenn for through shipments of | = : - a e 
|} all traffic between Hamburg and Porto Rico, C A 
with transhipment at New York. The modi- And omplaints Filed In Rate ctions 
fication excepts from the agreement ship- - - i i 
ments of oranges, grapefruit and pineapples HE Interstate Commerce Commission on May 27 made public a a — 
“The New York ir Porto “Rico Steamship and finance cases, and rate complaints filed with the Commission, 
Company with North eGrman Lloyd: Modi-| summarized as follows: 
es agreement for through shipments of all 
traffic between Bremen and Porto Rico, with General Rates: No. 21772 and related cases. J. ¥. Denaseivenss Eeeees. < > som 
transhipment a New York. ,7oe,moaifcation| interstate rates between points in Missourl: | FV, Rgsee,, to Trenton, No. 
oranges. srapefrui n iT Upon petitions, findings in prior report, Coal: Docket No. 25292—Shelbina Milling 
ges, grap t and pineapples from thorize 
Porto Rico to Bremen. | I. C. C. 259, modified so as (a) to author Co., et al., Shelbina, Mo., v. Chicago, ure 
Panama Pacific Line with Black Diamond| the Missouri & North Arkansas Railway | lington & Quincy Batsend. ins (a 
Steamship Corporation (American Diamond| Company to establish and maintain arbitra- on bituminous coal from the So ou @uctn 
Lines): Modifies agreement fog through ship-| ries equal to 44 per cent of its corresponding | nois group, Centralia Lg ge ee 
|ments of canned goods, drie@ fruit, apricot} local rates for application, for the hauls on group. and Belleville group to 
kernels and honey from United States Pacific| its line, to local and joint-line interstate | other Missouri points. 
coast loading ports of Panama Pacific Line| traffic, (b) to eliminate points on the branch Coal: Docket No. 25293.—John B. Bush 
to Rotterdam, Antwerp and Amsterdam, with| of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway ex- Brewing Company, et al., Chicago, Ill., v. 
transhipment at New York. The modifica-| tending from Rogers, Ark., to Grove, Okla., Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
tion extends the scope of the agreement to| from the requirements respecting establish- Against rate on bituminous coal from 
include shipments of battery separators. ment and maintenance = ere en mines in the Southern Tilinols and adjacent 
} and (c) to eliminate points roups to points in ssouri. 
Agreements Cancelled ees the Missouri Pacific Railroad re- GED P 


Gulf Pacific Line with Southern 
Line: Cancels an agreement approved by the 
Board Jan. 20 ,1932, covering through ship- 


Line to Bremen, 
| werp and Havre, 
| Orleansw. 


Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
with transhipment at New 
Cancellation of this agreement 
was requested because of no movement there- 
under of the commodities named. 

Gulf Pacific Line with North German 
Lloyd: Cancels an agreement for through 
shipments of canned goods and dried fruit 
from Pacific coast ports of loading of Gulf 
Pacific Line to Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp 
and Rotterdam, with transhipment at New 
Orleans. This agreement was approved by the 
Board March 23, 1932, and its cancellation 
was requested because of no movement there- 
under of the commodities named. 


‘Tea Flights’ Over London 


An air transport company recently began 
special short flights over London, England. 
Twice each week, on Friday and Sunday, tour- 
ists will find available the opportunity to 
view London from the air by going on “tea 
flights.”—(Department of Commerce.) 





farming,” he said, “as to increase percola- 
tion of water into the soil, returing to the 
soil every available bit of organic matter, 
terracing and strip-cropping to impede the 
rate of run-off. Gullying can be prevented 
by soil-saving dams. Cultivation on slopes 
of more than a given steepness can be 


without erosion can be converted 





from too intensive grazing. 
| make it a matter of general policy to dis- 
| courage the cultivation or overgrazing of 
|lands too steep to escape erosion except 
‘when protected by a cover of vegetation.” 
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Retail Sales in South Dakota 

















States | 


ments of canned goods and dried fruit from | 
| Pacific coast ports of loading of Gulf Pacific | 
Ant- | 


suspended. Pastures steep to be grazed | 
into | 
woodlots, or at least allowed to have a rest | 
We can} 






































































































Coal: Docket No. 25293, Sub. 1.—Rolla- 
| Creamery and Ice Co., et al., Rolla, Mo., v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, et 
al. Against rate on bituminous coal from 
the Southern Illinois and adjacent groups 
to points in Missouri. 


Slag: Docket No. 25294, Sub. 1.—Connecti- 
Inc., Fall River, Mass., v. the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, et al. 
Against rate on roofing slag from Reading, 
Pa., to Harlem River, N. Y. 


Slay: Docket No. 25294, Sub. 1—Connecti- 
cut Roofing Co., New Haven, Conn., v. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, et 
al. Against rate on roofing slag from Read- 
ing, Pa., to New Haven, Conn. 


New York Central Asks 
$75,000,000 Bond Issue 


The New York Central Railroad on May 
27 applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $75,- 
000,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series C, to 
be dated Oct. 1, 1921, and mature Oct. 
1, 2013. (Finance Docket No. 9441.) 

The bonds are not to be sold at this 
time, authority merely being sought to 
have them authenticated. They will be 
held in the road’s treasury and used to 
| pledge as collateral security for any note 
| or notes issued or to be issued, but not 
jincluding any note given or to be given 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| tion. 

The carrier has outstanding $64,500,000 


spectively south of Eldon and Camp Cole, 
Mo., from the requifements respecting estab- 
lishment and maintenance of interstate 
rates. 

Finance Docket No. 9412.—Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company Securities. Au- | 
thority granted (1) to issue not exceeding | 
$17,500,000 of secured gold notes for the 
purpose of retiring a like amount of ma- 
turing notes, and (2) to pledge under a 
| trust indenture as part of the collateral 
| security for such notes $17,500,000 of re- 
funding and gemeral mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, series E. 

Finance Docket No. 9290.—Zanesville & 
Western Railway Company et al. Abandon- 
ment. Certificate issued permitting (a) the 
Zanesville & Western Railway Company to 
abandon part of its Cannelville branch in 
Muskingum County, Ohio, and (b) the New 
York Central Railroad Company, lessee, to 
abandon operation thereof. 

Finance Docket No. 9385.—Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad Company Receiver's 
certificates. Authority ranted to issue 
$565,000 of receiver's certificates to renew or 
extend certificates of like principal amount 
which will mature May 23 and 25, 1932. 


Rate Complaints 


Seeds: Docket No. 25254, Sub. 1.—Dakota 
Seed and Feed Co., Watertown, 8. Dak., et 
al.. v. Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way, et al. Against rate on sweet clover 
seed from. points in South Dakota to points 
in Western Trunk Line territory. 

Clay: Docket No. 25289.—New York Belt- 
ing and Packing Co., Passaic, N. “ 
Erie Railroad, et al. Against rate on ship- 
ments of bulk clay from Grantitesville, 8S. 
C., to Dundee, N. J 

Bituminous Coal: Docket No. 25290.— 
Buena Vista Extract Co., et al., Philadelphia, 
Pa., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Against 
rate on bituminous coal from mines on the 
C.& Q. in the Kanawha District to Buen® /of short-term notes, not including one 

‘Zine By-products: Docket No. 25291.— |for $1,500,000 to the Reconstruction Fi- 


Federated Metals Corporation, Trenton,N. nance Corporation dated May 16,. 1932. 
( 
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06 | five N. B. C. stations’ units totaled 15.8 
63 | signed to the entire State. 


%* Denver Line Seeks 


» . « FINANCE 


Right of Chains 
To Radio Waves 
In. West Argued 


Question of Unequal Distri- 
bution of Facilities to Net- 
works Is Heard by Radio 


Commission. 








The question of unequat distribution of 
radio broadcast facilities between national 
chain networks, never formally before the 
Federal Radio Commission, was heard for 
the first time, May 26, when the Com-~ 
mission sat en banc on case of li- 
cense assignment of Station KPO, San 
Francisco, to the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
Aiorsiys appearing before the Com- 
mission termed the case “the first of its 
|kind and of great ee for the 
recedent it will establish.” 
|? Evidence was offered by the Commis- 
sion to show that in the fifth zone the 
National Broadcasting Co. owns, operates, 
controls, or serves broadcasting stations 
whose total quota units are approximately 
four times those of stations owned, ‘op- 
lerated, controlled or served by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 
Unequal Distribution Charged 
Andrew W. Ring, Commission engineer, 
testified that in the fifth zone, N. B. C. 
stations’ quota units total 42.8, while Co- 
|\lumbia’s stations’ units amount to 10.55. 
Total units assigned to the zone are 94.3, 
ileaving 40.71 to be allocated to independ- 
ent stations, he stated. : » 
The case involved the application of 
| Station KPO, Hale Bros. Stores, Inc,, and 
the Chronicle Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, for voluntary assignment of license 
| and 50,000-watt construction permit to the 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. Louis G. 
Caldwell appeared as attorney for Sta- 
\tion KPO. N.-B. C. was represented by 
A. L. Ashby and Philip J. Hennessey Jr. 
Testifying were J. W. Laughlin, man- 
jager of Station KPO; Don E. Gilman, 
| vice president of N. B. C., and Andrew W. 
Ring, Commission engineer. 


History of Station 


Mr. Laughlin traced the history of Sta- 
|tion KPO from its origin in 1922 as a 
100-watt station to the granting to it re- 
cently of a construction permit for 50,000 
watts. It now operates with 5, watts, 
while the 50,000-watt equipment being 
installed. 

He said the station has lost money every 
year it has been in existence, but had done 
so because it preferred to advertise con- 
servatively instead of accepting accounts 
involving price quotations and other prac- 
tices looked upon as unethical. 

Hale Bros. and the Chronicle, he said, 
propose to sell the station to N. B. C. 
for $600,000, payable without interest in 
five yearly deposits of $100,000 each, then 
two annual $50,000 payments. 

{| Under N. B. C. ownership, he declared, 

| the station will decrease its deficit materi-, / 
ally, because of the high favor chain proé j 

— have over local programs on theY 
‘oast. 


Plans of Purchases 

Mr. Gilman told the Commission N. B. 
C, planned no radical changes in the sta- 
tion’s policies or operations, as it already 
is used as the key station of the company’s 
gold network on the coast. He said pro- 
grams probably would be bettered, however, 
because as the deficit is decreased there 
will be more money available for pro- 
gram management and hiring of talent. 

When business returns to normal, Mr. 
Gilman declared, N. B. C. plans to run a 
dual wire line from East to West coasts, 
and will use Station KOP as a central 
outlet for the western end. Through this 
wire system, he explained, eastern and 
western sections of the United States will 
— more varied programs more regu- 
arly. . 

Mr. Ring brought out that in the San 
Francisco metroplitan area N. B. C. sta- 
tions’ units totaled 10 of the 14.3 the Com- 
mission has allocated to that district. In 
| addition to the fifth zone figures, men- 
|tioned above, he introduced statictics 
showing that in the State of California, 


whereas there are but 38.44 units as- 





Construction Delay 





Asks I. C. C. to Extend Time 
| | For Colorado Cut-off 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


not give due consideration and adequate 
weight to the extraordinary disrupted and 
depressed condition of the country, and 
cepectally of the railroad industry at that 
ime. 

“Succeeding events have confirmed this 
| view. Railroad traffic and _ earnings 
throughout the United States, including 
those of the Denver Company, have con- 
tinued to decline at an unprecedented 
Megree.” 

The railroad said it had every intention 
to carry out the Commission’s conditions 
and its own commitments in good faith, 
but that a “reasonable extension should 
be granted the Denver Company in the.» . 
hope and belief that conditions will im#  ) 
prove within that period so as to perm he 
the consummation of the plans which", 
have been conditionally approved by the * 
Commission's reports and orders as best 
serving the public interest.” 

“Certainly under present conditions,” it 
was said, “the public interest would not 
be subserved by precipitationg a crisis in 
the affairs of the Denver Company, which 
would undoubtedly result if the Commis- 
sion’s conditions must be met by June 
15, 1932. 
| “One of the great uncertainties which 
}confronts the Denver Company at this 
juncture, and especialy the uncertainty 
of the amount of any loan which might 
be applied for to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, arises from the fact 
that it is not known whether the Phipps- 
Hughes stock (some of the Salt Lake 
stock outstanding) will be tendered. At 
$155 per share the 15,000 shares of this 
stock would amount to $2,325,000. 

“The only possible source of a loan to 
carry out the program herein involved, is 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
In Wiew of the existing and uncertain 
economic situation confronting it, in com- 
mon with all railroads, the Denver Com- 
pany believes it to be in the general pub- 
lic interest that the extension herein re- 
quested be granted, and is reluctant to 
make application to the Corporation for 
such purposes. 

“Nevertheless,” said the petition, “if the 
Commission believes (and so orders) that 
such extension be denied, then in that 
event and as a last resort, the Denver 
Company asks that an_ extension be 
granted to it sufficient to enable it to 
make an application to the Corporation 
and to secure approval thereof by this 
Commission and the Corporation. 

“In this event the Denver Compan 
states that it will forthwith make 0%} 
| prosecute such an application for a 10m} 
jin an amount sufficient, in its opinioy 


j* carry out such program.” 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Anti-trust’ Law 
Charges Against 
Southern Argued 


Application of Act to Stock 
Acquired Before Law Was 
Passed Involved in I. C. C. 


Investigations 


©The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is without jurisdiction to rposecute a 
Clayton anti-trust law complaint against 
the Southern Railway for acquisition of 
stoc kcontrol of the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road because the major portion of that 
stock control of the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
to enactment of the Clayton Act, Sydney 
R. Prince, counselfor the Southern, told 
the Commission, May 27, during oral 
arguments before that body on the South- 
ern’s petition to dismiss the complaint. 
(Docket No. 22120.) 

The complaint issued by the Commis- 
sion in 1929 charged that the Southern 
Railway has acted in violation of section 
7 of the Clayton Act in acquiring a ma- 
jority of the stock of the Mobile & Ohio 
and the New Orleans & Northeastern 
railroads, which the Commission holds 
“may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion” in the territory served by the roads. 

The Mobile & Ohio stock involved com- 
prises 56,702 shares in addition to $7,- 
957,000 of the road’s general mortgage 
bonds. The holdings by the Southern in 
the New Orleans & Northeastern comprise 
59,801 shares of common’ stock out of the 
total of 60,000 shares. outstanding. 

“= Hf. Armbrecht, representing the City 


‘of Mobile and the Alabafna Docks Com- | 


ion, contended that while 48,969 shares 
mt the Mobile “&, Ohio stock may have 
been acquired prior to passage of the 
Clayton Act, its holdings had been con- 
siderably wnres ane a time, in- 

ving Clayton Act viola , 
bi ee Southern took a good egg 
and made an omelette,” said Mr. Arm- 
brecht, “the result was that the omelette 


was bad. 


Because a part of its stockholdings in | 


the Mobile & Ohio were liable under 
the Clayton Act, the Commission has am- 
ple jurisdiction in the case, he declared. 


Mr. Armbrecht urged that the Southern | 


y the Commisison to divest 
Ry anil of either the M. & O. 
or the New Orleans & Northeastern. 
How Stock: May Be Sold 
Commissioner B. H. Meyer interrupted 
the arguments at this point, stating: 
“Then that poe = — of which 
to dispose of. 
— tae the ability of the South- 
ern to obtain a purchaser of its holdings 
in either road. 


“T am not one of those who believes | 
that we have reached the end of our| 


rope,” Mr. Armbrecht replied. “I am in- 


to agree with the comedian who said 
Sean “This depression has been so) 
widely advertized that it has eventually | 


recently: 
eBome a success.’” 

Mr. Prince quoted from 
that “no corporation engaged in commerce 
shall acquire directly or indirectly any 
stock or share capital of another corpora- 
tion engaged also in commerce, where the 
effect of such acquisition may be sub- 
Stantially to lessen competition between 
the corporation whose stock is so acquired 
and the corporation making the acquisi- 

*se2en 

Ot Congress had intended the statute to 
apply to past acquisitions of control rather 
than those in the future, said Mr. Prince, 
it would have said that no corporation 
“shall own” stock or capital in another 
corporation. An act done in 1901 should 
not be held violative of an act passed in 
1914. he argued. 


On this point, Mr. Prince was upheld 


by Commissioner Patrick J. Farrell who} 


asked: 

‘“Tf section 7 could be applied to acts 
done in 1901, could it not also be applied 
to acts consummated in periods even more 
remote?” 

Such an interpretation could be applied 
with equal force, Mr. Prince said. 


The Southern Railway counsel supported | 
his interpretation of the act by quoting | 


from statements made by former Senator 
Cummins when it was before the Senate 


to the effect that the proposed bill legal- | 


ized past acquisitions of the kind now 
being considered. 


Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison ob- | 


ted to the use of statements by former 
seed aiccien on the ground that he 
was not in charge of the bill. He declared 
that the Supreme Court of the United 


States had ruled that counsel might nov) 


look to debates on the floor of either 
house of Congress for a proper interpre- 
tation of the intent of legislation. 


Canada and New Zealand 


Proclaim Trade Treaty | 


The trade agreement recently concluded 
between Canada and New Zealand was 
roclaimed effective May 24, 1932, accord- 
ing to a telegram received May 26 from 


Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, | 


Ottawa. 
Resolution$ approved by the Canadian 


House of Commons on May 17, 1932, in-| 
tended to complement the treaty, placed a} 
general duty of 15 cents per pound on | 


ool not further prepared than combed, 
d an intermediate duty of 10 cents, leav- 
g wool free from British sources; and a 
general duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 
on raw hides and skins, intermediate, 10 
per cent, and preferential, free. — 
Free admission under the British pref- 


erential tariff applies, however, only when | 


the product is wholly the product of a 
British country and is imported direct 
from the United Kingdom, into a sea, 
lake or river port of Canada: otherwise, 
the general rates will apply. These prod- 
ucts have heretofore entered free of duty 


under all tariffs—(Department of Com-| 


merce.) 


Two New Petitions Filed 
For Tariff Investigation 
The Tariff Commission announced May 


8 


26 ahat on May 25 it had received two} 


applications, one for an increase of duty 
on “ ‘French’ endive,” and the other for 
an investigation of imports of “crab meat 
fresh or frozen (whether or not packed in 
ice), or prepared or preserved in any man- 
ner, including crab paste and crab sauce.’ 
The first request was said to have been 
received from De Wilde Brothers, Sunset 
Road, Pompton Plains, N. J., and jhe sec- 
ond from Congress under the provisions 
of Senate resolution (S. Res. 122), adopted 
on May 24, 1932. 

Withdrawal of an application for a de- 
crease of duty on “filaments and yarns of 
rayon or other synthetic textile,” also was 
announced. It had been received on Jan. 
24 through the Netherlands Legation from 
Naamlooze Vennootschap Hollandsche 
Kunstzijde Industrie, Breda, Holland, ac- 
cording to the Commission. 

The Commission stated that in addi- 
tion it had denied and dismissed without 

erejudice a request for higher duty on 

gibpriem oil, as asked on March 16 by the 

timore Drug Company, 47 South Gay 
Feet, Baltimore, Md. 


) 


the Clayton Act | 


Cost of 6-hour Day 
To Lines Disputed 


Accountant for Brotherhod of 


Trainmen Says Estimate 
Of Carriers Is High 


The hearings on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s inquiry into the effect 
upon operation, service and expenses of 
the railroads of applying the principle of 
a six-hour working day jor all classes of 
railway labor continued May 27 with pre- 
sentation of testimony by J. W. Roberts, 
| accountant, representing the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, to show that the 
cost of the proposed change is not as 
high as estimated by the carriers. 
parte 106.) 

The Commission's study of the six-hour 
principle is in compliance with the di- 


that the study be made and the facts re- 
ported to Congress by Dec. 15 of the cur- 
rent year. 

The railroads based their opposition to 
the plan on the ground that overtime 
payments to employes would so increase 
the cost of the carriers under the six- 
hour schedule that the plan would not be 
workable. Railway labor contended that 
although there will be an increase in cost 
it will not be as high as the carriers 
contend. 


Advance to Pay Half 
Of Bank’s Loans to 


\ 


Notes Criticized by Com- 
missioner ‘Eastman of I. 
C. C. in Concurring 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
}on May 27, approved a three-year loan of 
$2,775,000 to the Erie Railroad, from the 
|Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to 
pay off ore-half of bank loans maturing, 
but with the condition that no advance 
be made to the railroad until it can prove 
to the Corporation that the banks will 
carry the remainder of the notes for a 
period as long as the loan approved. (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 9448.) 


The Commission also approved a loan 
of $1,650,000 to the Maine Central to pay 
off one-half of bank loans aggregating 
$1,500,000 and to meet in part fixed 
| charges accruing between July 1, 1932, and 
Jan. 1, 1933, in an amount not exceeding 
$900,000. This approval also was on condi- 
tion that the company prove to the Cor- 
poration that the banks would carry one- 
half of the notes due until the maturity 
date of the loan. (Finance Docket No. 
| 9252.) 

In a separate concurring opimion at- 
tached to the Erie loan approval, Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman said in full 
text: 

The bank loans which will be paid to 
the extent of 50 per cent through this 
loan from the Government are consider- 
ably better secured than the loan of $4,- 
458,000 which the Government has already 
made to the Erie, and also than the total 
loan from the Government after the loan 
which we now approve is made. 

I have much doubt whether the banks, 
after they receive the 50 per cent pay- 
ment, will make any better use of it than 
they would make if they continued to 
loan it to the Erie, or will derive as much 
income from it. If there is any evidence 
to show that they will, it has not been 
brought to my attention. 

However, if ihe Government should not 
now make the loan which is sought and 
should suggest to the banks that they 
|might well continue to put this money 


|cry would be raised by these financial in- 
terests and their newspaper friends to 
the effect that the Government is ex- 
hibiting a lack of faith in the future of 
the railroads and discouraging the return 
of confidence. 





be loud enough to obscure any contem- 


as already made a loan to the Erie on 
| security which is not as good as that upon 
| which the banks have insisted and which 
they now hold. All this would in itself 
have a demoralizing effect on the general 
| situation, particularly because of the fact 
| that so many erstwhile investors are ac- 
|customed to absorb their opinions from 
such sources. 

It may be that it will be of advantage 
| to the country to deprive the so-called fi- 
| nancial interests of this opportunity for 
further demoralizing discussion, by accord- 
ing to their demands. Upon consideration 
of all the circumstances, I am willing in 
this case to accept this theory, because I 
believe that the loan from the Government 
will be adequately secured, and also to ac- 
cept it in other cases where a, similar 
finding can be made. 
| The banks will then have the opportu- 
|mity to use the money in other ways for 
the public good. It will be of interest to 
see what they do with it. 


Nebraska Move Initiated 
To Reduce State Salaries 


Lincoln, Nebr., May 27. 
Initiative petitions proposing a law for 


to be voted upon next November have been 


| of Nebraska by State Senator Perry Reed, 
according to announcement by him. 

The. petitions, he explained, must be 
signed by 32,000 voters and filed with the 
Secretary of State by July 1 in order that 
the matter may be presented at the next 
general election. The proposed reductions, 





|other officers, would aggregate $93,650 a 
year, Mr. Reed said. 


| U. S. TREASURY 
| STATEMENT 


| "May 25. Made Public May 27, 1932 
Receipts 
| Internal revenue receipts: 
| Income tax 

Miscellaneous 

nue 

Customs receipts . 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$477,725.78 


1,311,354.83 
649,810.70 
234,219.32 


$2,673,110.63 
60,050,000.00 
442,879,895.04 


| ‘otal ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$505,603,005.67 | 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 6,682.75 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ration 5,407,085.57 
All otter ....... 416,834.83 


228,174.90 


$11,294,423.12 | 


59,671,535.25 
434,637 047.30 


. .$505,603,005.67 


| Public debt expenditures 
| Balance today 


| 


(EX | 


rection of a joint congressional resolution | 


Erie Is Sanctioned 


Failure of Banks to Renew) 


to its present use, no doubt a hue and | 


No doubt, also, this hue and cry would 


| plation of the fact that the Government, 


the reduction of salaries of State officers | 


sent out for circulation among the voters 


| which would apply to the Governor and| 


$5,011,058.95 | 
224,586.12 | 
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Emergency Relief Plan of Mr. Garner 


| Is Formally Introduced in the House 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 


1 


Representative Crisp Says Hearings on Two-billion Dollar 


Measure Will Start June 1; Bill Expected to Be Ready for 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| that purpose or as may already exist, and 
may cooperate with organizations, States, 
counties, and municipalities upon such 
| terms and conditions as he may deem best, 
and may disburse same either as gifts or 
loans of money or cf supplies to the bene- 
ficiaries.” : 

Title two of the bill, amending the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act and 
providing an additional capital of $1,- 
000,000,000 to be used by that organization 
for the making of loans to stimulate em- 
ployment, follows in full text: 

Sec. 201. Section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. To aid in financing agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry, including facilitating the 
exportation of agricultural and other prod- 
ucts, and to assist in the relief of unemploy- 
ment, the Corporation is authorized and em- 
| powered to make loans, upon such terms and 


it may determine, to any person. 
ceiver of any national bank is hereby author- 
ized to contract for such loans and to pledge 
any assets of the bank for securing the same. 


|Full Security Is Required 


Except on State Loans 


“All loans made under this section shall be 
fully and adequately secured, except that in 
the case of loans to States and political sub- 
divisions thereof the loan may be made if, in 
the opinion of the board of directors of the 
Corporation, the payment of the interest on 
the loan and the payment of the principal of 
the loan are adequately assured. 

“The Corporation, under such conditions as 
it shall prescribe, may take over or provide 
for the administration and liquidation of any 
collateral accepted by it as security for such 
| loans. 
| promissory notes or by way of discount or re- 
| discount of obligations tendered for that pur- 
| pose ,or otherwise in such form and in such 
amount and at such interest or discount rates 





as the Corporation may approve: 


| “Provided, that no loans or advances shall | 


| be made upon foreign securities or foreign 
acceptances as collateral or for the purpose 
| of assisting in carrying on liquidation of such 
| foreign securities and foreign acceptances. 
“In no case shall the aggregate amount of 


advances made under this section to any one | 


| person (including, in the case of a corpora- 
| tion, its subsidiary or affillated organizations) 
| exceed at any one time 31/3 per cent of (1) the 
; authorized capital stock of of the Reconstruc- 
‘tion Finance Corporation plus (2) the aggre- 
| gate amount of bonds of the Corporation au- 
' thorized to be outstanding when the capital 
stock is fully subscribed. 

| “Each such loan may be made for a period 
| not exceeding three years, and the Corporation 
may from time to time extend the time of 
| payment of any such loan, through renewal, 
|substitution of new obligations, or otherwise, 
|} but the time for such payment shall not be 
| extended beyond five years from the date upon 
which such loan was made originally. 


| “The Corporation may make leans under 
this section at any time prior to the expira- 
; tion of one. year from the date of the enact- 
}ment hereof; and the President may, from 
| time to time postpone such date of expiration 
for such additional period or periods as he 
| may deem necessary, not to exceed two years 
from the date of the enactment hereof. 


No Fee or Commission 
Required of Applicant 


“No fee or commission shall be paid by any 
applicant for a loan under the provisions 
hereof in connection with any such applica- 
tion or any loan made or to be made here- 
under, and the agreement to pay or payment 
of any such fee or commission shall be un- 
lawful. 

“No loan shall be made to a railroad or to 
a receiver of a railroad except on the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Any 
railroad may Obligate itself in such form as 
shall be prescribed and otherwise comply with 
the requirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Corporation with respect 
to the deposit or assignment of security here- 
under, without the authorization or approval 
of any authority, State er Federal, and with- 
out compliance with any requirement, State 
|or Federal, as to notification, other than such 
as may be imposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Corporation under 
the provisions of this section. 


estate, a partnership, a corporation (public, 
quasi-public, or private), an association, a 
joint-stock company, a State, a political sub- 
division of a State, and any imgstrumentality 





thereof.” 


to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. 
tion to carry out the porvisions of this Act, 
the Treasury Department, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal re- 
serev banks, and the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission are hereby authorized, under such 
|conditions as they may prescribe, to make 
available to the Corporation, 
} such reports, records, 





or other information 


as they may have available relating to the} 


| conditions of persons with respect to whom 

| the Corporation has had or contemplates hav- 

jing transactions under this Act, or relating 

|} to persons whose obligations are offered to 
or held by the Corporation as security for 
loans under this Act, and to make through 
their examiners or other employes for the 
confidential use of the Corporation, examina- 
tions of applicants for loans. 

| 


| Applicant Must Permit 


| Necessary Examination 


| “Every applicant for a‘loan under this Act 
shall, as a condition precedent thereto, con- 


}sent to such examination as the Corporation| 


may require for the purposes of this Act and 
that reports of examinations by constituted 
authorities may be furnished by such au- 
thorities to the Corporation upon 
therefor.” 

Sec. 203. (a) Section 9 of the Recon- 
| Struction Finance Corporation Act 
amended by striking out the words “three 
}times” each time such words appear in 
|such section and inserting in lieu thereof 
| “five times.” 

(b) The first proviso of section 2 of the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act 
}is amended by inserting after “as set out 
jin section 9,” the following: “(as in force 
|prior to its amendment by the National 
| Emergency Relief Act of 1932).” 

| Under Title three of the bill, authoriza- 
tion for appropriations in the amounts 
and for the purposes follow: 


| Part I—Public Buildings. 

| Section 301—Projects not heretofore speci- 
|cally authorized, but recommended to Congress 
| by Interdépartmental Committee, $162,579,000. 

Section 302—Increased limit Of cost on au- 
authorized projects, $5,013,000. 

Section 303—Projects aiready authorized, 
$90,000,000. 

Sections 304, 305 and 306—Post offices not 
heretofore authorized either specifically er gen- 
| erally: Section 304, postal receipts over $20,000, 
| $5,800.000; section 305, postal receipts, $10,000- 
| $20,000, $101.080,000; section 36, postal receipts, 
| $8,000-$10,000, $46,310,000. 
| Part Il—Rivers and Harbors. 

Section 311—Projects not heretofore ap- 
| proved, but reported on to Congress by the 
War Department, $82,000,000. 

| e140'soern 312. Projects heretofore authorized, 


40,000,000. 
Part Il1Il—Roads. 
| Section 321(a). appropriations already au- 
thorized, $67,400,000. 
(b) Authorization for States to match Fed- 
| eral contributions, $150,000,000. 
(c) Authorization for forest 
| etc., $16,000,000. 
Part IV—Flood Control. 
Projects heretofore authorized, $180,692,468. 
Totals—Projects not yet authorized, $5638,- 
782,000. Projects already authorized, $478,092, - 
| 468 


| 





roads, trails, 


Titie three of the bill also carries the 
| following provisions: 


Section 351. For each fiscal year beginning 
| with the fiscal year 1934 there is authorized to 
| be appropriated, for the purposes of the sink- 
}ing fund provided in Section 6 of the Victory 
j Liberty Bond Act, as amended, in addition to 


conditions not inconsistent with this act as/| 
Any re-/| 


Such loans may be made directly upon | 


“As used in this section and Section 8, the | 
term ‘person’ means an individual, trust or | 


or agency of a State or political subdivision 


Sec. 202. Section 8 of the Reconstruc- | 
| tion Finance Corporation Act is amended 


In order to enable the corpora-| 


in confidence, | 


request | 


is | 


Debate Next Week 


{amounts otherwise appropriated, an amount /of the Revenue Act of 1926 (U. 8. C., title 36, 


| equal to 242 per centum of the aggregate 
;@mount of the expenditures made, out of ap- 
propriations authorized in Parts I, II, ITI, and 
|IV of this title, on or after the date of the 
| enactment of this act and on or before the 
| last day of the fiscal year for which the ap- 
| propriation is made. 

|” Section 361(a), 
of 14 of one cent ° peyon on the sale of gaso- 
|line in the United States by the importer 
thereof or by the producer of gasoline, except 
| that under regulations made by the Commis- 
sioner, with the aoa of the Secretary, the 
| tax shall not apply in the case of sales to a 
producer of gasoline. 

(b) If a producer or importer uses (other- 
wise than in the production of gasoline) gaso- 
| line sold to him free of tax, or produced or 
| imported by him, such use shall for the pur- 
| pose of this title be considered a sale. 

(c) Every person liable for any tax under 


| this section shall make monthly returns under | 
} Oath in duplicate and pay the taxes imposed | 


| by this section to the collector of internal 
;revenue for the district in which is located 
| his principal place of business or, if he has 
no principal place of business in the United 
States, then to the collector at Baltimore, Md. 


Such returns shall contain such information 
and be made at such times and in such man- 
|ner as the Commissioner, with the approval 
| of the Secretary, may by regulations prescribe. 
The tax shall, without assessment by the 
Commissioner or notice from the collector, be 
due and payable to the collector at the time 
so fixed for filing the return. If the tax is 
not paid when due, there shall be added as 
part of the tax interest at the rate of 1 per 
centum a month from the time when the tax 
became due until paid. 


(ad) If (1) any person has, prior to —, 1932, 
made a bona fide contract for the sale after the 
tax takes effect, of any gasoline in respect of 
the sale of which a tax is imposed under this 
section ,or in respect of which a tax is im- 
posed under this subsection and (2) such 
contract does not permit the adding to the 
; amount to be paid under such contract, of the 
whole tax then (unless the contract pro- 
hibits such addition) the vendee shall, in lieu 
of the vendor, pay so much of the tax as is 
= 80 permitted to be added to the contract 
price. 

‘If a cohtract of the character above de- 
scribed was made with the United States no 
tax shall be collected under this section. The 
taxes payable by the vendee shall be paid to 
the vendor at the time the sale is consum- 
mated, and shall be collected, returned and 
paid to the United States by such vendor in 
the same manner as provided in section 502 


D 


iners’ reports. The decisions follow: 


Applications granted: 

CFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted construction permit to 
move transmitter from Navy Pier, Chicago, 
to York Township, Ill., install new equip- 
ment; increase power from 11, kw. to 5 kw., 
and change time from limited to unlimited 
experimentally. 

WDEV, Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt., 
granted permission to operate on May 29 
from 10:30 a .m. to 10:30 p. m., and on May 
30 from 11 a. m. to 12 m., E. 8S. T 

WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., 
granted authority to,operate from 8 to 9 p. 
m., E. S. T., May 29, June 5, 12, 19, and 26, 
instead of from 7:30 to 8:30 p. m. 

WNBH, New Bedford Broadcasting Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment and increase 
day power from 100 to 250 watts. 

WKBZ, Karl L. Ashbacker, Ludington, 
Mich., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment and increase power 
from 50 to 100 watts. 

WKBB, Sanders Bros. Radio Station, Joliet, 
Ill., granted construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from Joliet, Ill., to 
R. No. 1, East Dubuque, IIll.: change 


frequency from 1,310 ke. to 1,500 kce., change 
hours of operation from sharing with WCLS 
to specified hours. 


WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phil. 
delphia, Pa., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to change type of equip- 
ment authorized by construction permit for 
auxiliary transmitter. 


WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment, 1,400 ke. 500 watts, share with WCGU, 
WFOX, and WBBC. 


-~+ + 


WCLO, Radio Corporation, Janesville, Wis., 
granted license covering installation of new 
equipment 1,200 kc., 100 w., limited time. 

KGCA, Charles Walter Greenley, Decorah, 
Iowa, granted modification of license to in- 
crease power from 50 to 100 watts. 

KRE, First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley, Calif., granted modification of li- 
cense to change specified hours of operation 
to daily (P. S. T.) 6:30 to 9:30 a. m.; 12 m. 
to 3 p. m., 6 to 9 p. m.; Sundays (P. S. T.), 
10 a. m. to 2 p. m., 6:45 to 9:45 p. m. 

WCAH, Commercial Radio Service Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; W H P, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., 
granted renewal of license; application 
heretofore set for hearing, reconsidered and 
granted as request for their facilities has 
been withdrawn. 

WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., granted authority 
to operate unlimited time from June 13 to 
Oct. 3. 

KUSD, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, 8. Dak., granted authority to dis- 
continue operation from June 4 to Sept. 13. 

The following stations were granted au- 
thority to install automatic frequency con- 


trol: 
eS 
WNBR-WGBC, Memphis, 
Newark, N. J.; 
Grand Forks, 
Walla, Wash. 
WSB, Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
granted 30-day extension in which to con- 
tinue field intensity measurements for loca- 
tion of new 50 kw. transmitter. 
WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Oo., 
Inc., New York, granted modification of li- 
cense 570 kce., 500 watts, share with WNYC; 
WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters, Inc., 
York, granted modification of license 810 
ke., 500 watts, daytime to sumset at Minne- 
| apolis; 
} WNYC, Department of Plant and Struc- 
| tures, New York, granted modification of li- 
| cense 570 kc., 500 watts, share with WMCA. 
(The above modification of licenses were is- 
sued for the period beginning May 25, 1932, 
pursuant to and in conformity with the 
mandate of the Court of Appeals contained 
in stay order issued on May 24 to Station 
| WNYC.) 
W9XX, State University of Iowa, 
| City, Iowa, granted license, 


Tenn.; 
WKBB, Joliet, Ill.; 
N. Dak.; 


WAAM, 
KFJM, 





Iowa 
experimental 


visual broadcasting station, 2,000-2,100 kc., | 


100 w 
| KQU, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. (Cal- 
ifornia), Kailua, T. H., granted modifica- 
tion of license to change frequency, 19,- 
560 ke., to 4,410 ke., and change point of 
communication to San Francisco. 

-~+ + 

W2XAG, General Electric Co., South Sche- 
nectady, N. Y¥., granted renewal of spe- 
cial experimental license; 660, 790 kc., 50 kw.; 
200 kw., p. m.; unlimited, a. m. 

KPV, Port Walter Herring & Packing Co., 
Big Port Walter, Alaska, granted renewal 
of public coastal harbor and jtelegraph li- 
cense; frequenctts, 500, 2,320, 425 kc., 200 
w. and 100 w. Also granted renewal of 
fixed public point-to-point telegraph li- 
cense; frequencies, 178, 227, 268 3,190 kc., 
100 w. on 3,190, and 200 w. on other fre- 
quencies. 

WOKO, Inc., Albany, N. Y., granted au- 
thority to rebroadcast routine communi- 
cations carried on by aircraft and ground 
stations of brown chain. 


Chicago, Ill., granted permission to use 
broadcast pick-up in order to broadcast de- 
scription of yacht trip from Winter an- 
chorage down through the business section 
of Chicago, May 26, 27, 28, 2,342 kc., 749 w. 





| ica, abroad vessel “Acadia,” granted tem- 
| porary authority not exceeding 60 days to 
| operate transmitter using 750 w.; frequencies 
| 143 to 500 ke.; also one transmitter using 
50 w., 375 to 500 ke. 
~+ + 
Renewal of licenses: 
The following stations were granted reg- 
ular renewal of licenses: 
WABI, Bangor, Me.; WABZ, New Orleans; 
| WGAX, Burlington, Vt; WJAK, Elkhart, 


There is hereby imposed a tax | 


W9XAB, Chicago Federation of Labor, | 


WHES, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- | 








sec. 873). In case of failure or refusal by the 
vendee to y such taxes to the vendor, the 
vendor shall report the acts to the Commis- 
sioner, who shall = = of such taxes 
be made from the vendee. 
bad“) In case any person Other than the pro- 
ducer or importer acquires by operation of 
law or as & result of any transaction not 
taxable under this section, the right to sell 
any gasoline, the sale of such gasoline by 
such person shall be taxable under this sec- 
tion as if made by the producer or importer, 


}and such person shall be liable for the tax. 


(f) No overpayment of tax under this sec- 
tion shall be credited or refunded in pur- 


}suance of a court decision or otherwise, un- 
jless the person who paid the tax establishes, 


in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary, (1 )that he has not included the 
tax in the price of the gasoline with re- 
spect to which it was imposed, or collected 
the amount of tax from the vendeé, or (2) 
that he has repaid the amount of the tax 
to the ultimate purchaser of the gasoline, 
or unless he files with the Commissioner 
written consent of such ultimate purchaser 
to the allowance of the credit or refund. 


Lease of Gasoline to Be 


Considered as Sale 


(g) For the purposes of this section the 
lease of gasoline shall be considered the sale 
of such gasoline. 

(h) Under such rules and regulations as the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, may prescribe, the tax imposed under 
this section shall not apply in respect of 
gasoline sold for export or for shipment to a 
possession of the United States and in due 
course 80 ae or shipped. 

Under suc rules an regulations the 
amount of any internal-revenue tax errone- 
ously or illegally collected in respect of such 
gasoline so exported or oer may be re- 
funded to the exporter or shipper of the ar- 
ticles, instead of the producer or importer, 
if the producer or importer waives any claim 
for the amount so to be refunded. 

(i) All provisions of law (including penal- 
ties) applicable in respect of the taxes im- 
posed by section of the Revenue Act of 
1926 (U. 8. C., title 26, Sec. 881), shall, in so 
far as applicable and not inconsistent with 
this Act, be applicable in respect of the taxes 
imposed by this section. 

(Jj) The Commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary shall prescribe and publish all 
needful rules and regulations for 
forcement of this section. ' 


Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 


Are Announced by Radio Commission 


ECISIONS of the Federal Radio Commission May 27 granted 31 applications, 
renewed 7 broadcasting licenses, set 5 cases for hearing, and acted on 2 exam- 


Ind.; WLBG, Muncie, Ind.; WS&AJ, Grove 
City, Pa., and WKBC, Birmingham, Ala. 

KRMD, Radio Station KRMD, _inc., 
Shreveport, La., granted temporary license 
subject to such action as the Commission 
may take on licensee’s pending application 
for renewal. 


KGEK, Beehler Electric Equipment Co., 
Yuma, Colo., granted temporary license and 
designated said application for hearing. 


KGEW, City of Fort Morgan, Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo., granted temporary license and 
designated said application for hearing. 


WMBG, Havens & Martin, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., granted temporary license for 
eriod June 1. to June 22, 1932, for auxil- 
ary transmitter, 1,210 ke., 10 w., unlimited 
time, except on Sundays when WBBL op- 
erates between 10:30 a. m. and 1:30 p. m.; 
5:30 to 7 p. m., and 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 
+++ 


Set for hearing: 
W. T. Hamilton, 
quests construction 
1,240 ke., 


Greenville, 8. C., re- 
ermit for new station, 
250 w. night, 500 w. local sunset, 


; unlimited. 





and KUJ, Walla | 


South Carolina Brodacasting Co., Inc., 
Greenville, S. C., requests construction 
permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 
(Facilities of WROL.) 

KORO, Ltd., Eureka, Calif., requests con- 
struction permit, 1,500 kce., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time. 

KTAR, KTAR Broadcasting Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., requests modification of license to in- 
crease night power from 500 to 1,000 w. 

Radio Institute of California, W. G. Buf- 
finger, Los Angeles, Calif., requests con- 
struction permit for visual broadcasting 


service. 
++ + 


Synchronization tests to end June 15: 


WBAL, Consolidated Gas Blectric Light 
& Power Co., Baltimore, Md., denied appli- 


| cation for continuation of authority to per- 


mit the experimental synchronous opera- 
Te station with WJZ, effective June 
WTIC. Travelers Broadcasting Service 
Corporation, Hartford, Conn., denied appli- 
cation for continuation of authority to 
permit the experimental synchronous opera- 
tion of this station with WEAF, New York, 
effective June 15, 1932. 
+ 
Hearings scheduled: 


May 31.—Broadcasting: 

KGBX, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., construction 
orp (to move station to Springfield, Mo.) 
310 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

June i.—Broadcasting: 

KGGF, Hugh J. Powell and Stanley Platz, 
South Coffeyville, Okla. (Requests author- 
ity to move studio to Coffeyville, Kans.) 
Modification of license 1,010 ke. 500 w. 
Shares with WNAD. 


June 2.—Before Commission en banc: 

WJSV, WJSV, Inc., Alexandria, Va., volun- 
tary assignment of license. 1,460 ke., 10 kw. 
Unlimited time. 

Before Examiner: W2D8Z, Salvatore Mon- 
tolto, Jersey City, N. J., amateur license. 

Broadcasting: WJAY, Cleveland Radio 
Broadcasting Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, 
modification of license, 590 kc., 250 w. 500 
w. LS., unlimited time. Present assignment: 


610 kc., 500 w., daytime. 


WKZO, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., modifica- 


| tion of license, 590 kc., 250 w., 1 kw. LS., 


New | 


| Presque, Isle, Me., 


| 
| 


| 


| change from 1,210 ki 
| to 1,340 ke., 


| ex, 





| 


unlimited time. Present assignment: 
ke., 1 kw., daytime. 

+ + + 
Applications: 
Aroostook Broadcastin 


590 


Broadcasting 
WAGM, Corp., 
modification of license 
pe change from unlimited time to specified 
ours. 

WNBX, First Congregational Church 
Corp., Springfield, Vt., voluntary assignment 
of license to WNBX Broadcasting Corp. 

WJBI, Monmouth Broadcasting Co., Red 
Bank, N. J., construction permit to make 


changes in equipment. 


Radiophone Broadcasting Station WOPI, 
Inc., Bristol, Tenn., 
quency, control. 

WENC, Broadcast Co., Americus, Ga., li- 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
Feb. 19, 1932, for a new station on 1.420 ke. 

WHBF, Beardsley Specialty Co., Rock Is- 
a Ill, install automatic frequency con- 
rol. 

WEBC, Head of the Lakes Broadcasting 
Co., Superior, Wis., construction permit to 


install automatic fre- 


| move transmitter locally and make changes 


in 7 
KGNO, Dodge City Broadcasting Co., 
Dodge City, Kans., construction permit to 
c., 100 w., unlimited, 
250 w., unlimited, and make 
changes in equipment. 
KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, Port- 
inne, Oreg., install automatic frequency con- 
rol. 
eae ne tes ware Welle, wom. modifica- 
on oO cense to change from spéci 
hours to daytime. = eneus 
KOY, Nielson Radio & Sporting Goods Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., modification of license 
amended to request 500 w., 1 kw. LS, instead 
of 1 kw. day and nish’ oa ke, 


Spaiteetions other than broadcasting: 
an 10XT, a C. A. yisees Co., Inc., portable, 
nse covering construction permit for 34,600, 
41,000, 51,400, $0.000-400.000 ke., 5 w., geenral 
experimental service. 
10XE, R. C. A. Victor Co., Inc., portable, 
license covering construction permit for 34,600, 
41,000, 51,400, 60-400,000 ke, 5 w., general 
pean service. 

lice Dept., Des Moines, Ia., new construc- 
tion permit for 1,712 ke., 100 w., municipal 
police service. 

WUGG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., amendment to epgiicaton to change fre- 
quencies to 3,162.5, 3,172.5, 3,182.5. Aeronautical 
service 3.320, 3,325, 3,322.5, 5,592.5, 5,572.5, 
5,582.5, 5,662.5 ke. 


Co, 


» 


STATE 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


New York, May 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9650 
Belgium (belga) 14.0119 
Bulgaria (lev) f 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 

Denmark (krone) ° 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) .. 

Greece (drachma) ... 

Humgary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) .... 


{| Poland (zloty) 


Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) .... 
Spain (peseta) .... 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) .. 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canade (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) .. 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


Woodland on Farms 
Gains in Five Years 


. 


Increase of 4 Per Cent Reported 
By Commerce Department 


The Agriculture Census recently issued 





the en-/| State 


by the Bureau of the Census shows that 
farm woodlands increased about 4 per 
cent from 144,000,000 acres in 1924 to 150,- 
000,000 acres in 1929, states the Lumber 


Division of the Department of Commerce. 
During the same period total farm area 
increased about 7 per cent. Farm wood- 
lands under pasture increased from 77 to 
85 million acres; woodland not used for 
pasture decreased from 67 to 65 million 
acres. 

Farms in 1929 cut timber products 
valued at $242,042,245, compared to the cut 
of logs and other. raw products by the 
lumber industry of $459,622,000. Farmers 
in New York, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Virginia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee reported over $10,000,000 in each 
. northern States reported 
$119,537,300, the southern States (including 
Delaware-Maryland and south of Ohio river 
and south of Missouri-Kansas) $109,662,784 
and the West $12,842,161. 

In 1929 there were 5,042,926,000 board 
feet of merchantable logs cut by 178,539 
farmers, compared to 27,782,281 board feet 
of logs cut by the lumber industry. 

There were 43,824 farms that cut 1,485,- 
769 cords of pulpwood (nearly 20 per cent 
of the total of 17,645,011 cords consumed 
in 1929); 65,745 farms cut 15,338,786 rail- 
voad ties (about 18 per cent of the total 
of 86,662,513 crossties purchased by rail- 
roads in 1929) and 3,298,415 poles and piles 
were reported by 21,802 farms. 

In addition, there were over 34,000,000 
cords of firewood cut from 2,431,921 farm 
woodlots, and nearly 100,000,000 fence posts 
were reported by 566,233 farmers.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Rates Suspended on Piping 
And Cottonseed Products 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3750, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from May 25, 1932, until Dec. 25, 
1932, the operation of certain schédules 
proposing to restrict the routing pro- 
visions applicable on cottonseed oil, cake, 
meal and various other vegetable oils and 


products so that traffic originating at sta- 
tions on the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
(which would include local stations, junc- 
tions with other carriers and competitive 
points) and destined to pofhts on that 
line would only apply via the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad direct, whereas the pres- 
ent provisions only restrict the route to 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad direct on 
trdffic originating at local stations of that 
carrier and destined to points on its line. 

By order entered in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 3751, the Commis- 
sion suspended from May 25, 1932, until 
Dec. 25, 1932, the operation of certain 
Schedules proposing to cancel existing 
commodity rates on sewer pipe and wall 
coping, in carloads, from Brazil, Mecca 
and certain other points in Indiana to 
destinations in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and to apply higher class “E” rates in 
lieu thereof, except where rates based 90 
per cent of sixth class to border points 
in Illinois territory are held as minima. 


I. C. C. Power Argued 


Over Sunday Trains 


Authority to Enforce ‘Ten Com- 
mandments’ Is Contested 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has no authority to “enforce the Ten 
Commandments, or any one of them,” and 
if the law is so interpreted, it is uncon- 
stitutional, Henry Wolf Bikle, chief coun- 
sel for the Pennsylvania Railroad, has just 
advised the Commission in answer to a 
complaint of Noah W. Cooper of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which asked the Commission 
to require the railroads to cease the op- 
eration of freight and passenger trains on 
Sundays. (Docket No. 25252.) 

Mr. Cooper declared that operation of 
freight and passenger service on the Sab- 
bath constituted an “unreasonable prac- 
tice” in violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


Blames ‘Sabbath Breaking’ 

During proceedings before the Commis- 
sion in Ex Parte 103 (the Fifteen Per Cent 
Case) the compalinant advanced his ideas 
that the present financial difficulties of 
the carriers are due to “Sabbath breaking.’ 

In reply to the formal complaint filed 
against practically every railroad in the 
country, the Pennsylvania asserted: ‘The 
Interstate Commerce Act confers no au- 
thority upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to enforce the Ten Command- 
ments, or any one of them. 

“If the Act were interpreted as con- 





yond the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress, and, therefore, invalid. 


Authority Is Challenged 
“The effort to create a pretext for juris- 
diction by reference to the jurisdiction 
over practices is clearly nothing more 
than a transparent mask. The petition, 
read from its four corners, shows that it 
constitutes an effort to have the Commis- 





sion undertake to enforce one of the Ten 
Commandments. The Commission can 
not do by indirection what it is not au-| 
thorized +o do directly. 

“The running of trains on any given 
day is not a ‘practice’ within the meaning 
of the law. } 

“It required acts of Congress to regulate 
hours of service, safety appliances, trans- 
portation of explosives and other features 
of railroad operation. By the same token 
the Commission has no jurisdiction here.” 


ferring such authority, it would be be-j 


BANKING 


Power Increase 
Granted Station 
Of Labor Group — 


Radio Commission Also 
Gives Semi-cleared Chan- ‘ 
nel to Chicago Federation 
For Broadcasting 


A voice on the air for organized labor 
was granted May 27 by the Federal Radio 
Commission when that body authorized 
Station WCFL, Chicago Federation of 
Labor station, to operate on a semi-cleared 
channel with power of 5,000 watts. i 

The Chicago station, operated by a sub=.. 
|sidiary of the American Federation of 
|Labor, has repeatedly applied to the Com- 


mission for high power, according to Com 
mission records, and has even gone #0 
far as to take its case to the Senaté, 
where hearings recently were held on the 
| question of giving the Federation a ‘cleared 
channel for its exclusive use. 


Previous Actions Reversed 


The decision reversed previous actions 
of the Commission on the case, which has 
been before the Commission in various 
applications for more than three years, it 
was explained orally. Heretofore Federa- 
tion applications for igcreased power have 
been denied. 

By its May 27 action the Commission 
j granted an application requesting a con 
| struction permit to move the WCFL trans- 
mitter from the Navy Pier, Chicago, to 
York Township, Ill, to install new equip- 
ment, to increase power from 1,500 watts 
to 5,000 watts and to increase time from 
limited to unlimited experimentally. — 

The station has been operating with 
power of 1,500 watts on the 970-kilocycle 
frequency, using limited time, and sharing 
with Station KJR, Seattle, Wash. , 

The following additional information 
was made available orally at the Com 
‘mission and in official records: : 


Two n Cleared Channel 


Station KJR has been operating on the 
970-kilocycle channel with 5,000 watts, and 
this channel is designated by the Commis- 
sion as a cleared frequency, whith is @ 
channel on which only one high-power 
station may operate. By authorizing the 
Federation station to increase power, the 
Commission gave two high-power stations 
permission to operate on a@ cleared 
channel. ; 

Althouth the stations have shared this 
frequency, Station WCFL’s power has 
been but 1,500 watts, and the g aphical 
separation between Chicago and Seattle 
has been sufficient to prevent interference, 
With the Chicago station operating with 
5,000 watts, however, the separation may 
prove to be insufficient. 


Recent Court Ruling 


The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia recentiy set a precedent in in- 
terpretation of cleared channel rulings 
when it ordered Station WGY, Sche- 
necttady, N. Y., to operate simultaneously 
full time with Station KGO, Oakland,Cal., 
on 1790 kilocycles. The court expressed 
the opinion that public interest would be 
better served with-power stations operat- 
ing on the same cleared frequency un- 
limited time as long as the stations are 
sufficiently separated geographically, so 
that interference will not result. 

The Commission's action supports the 
court’s precedent. 

The vote on the application was four to 
one for grant, Commissioner Harold A, 
Lafount voting against the measure, 





Synchonous Experiments | 
Over Radio Are Suspended 


(Continued from Page 1.] ; 
densely populated areas surrounding the 
synchronizing stations. 

“Synchronous operation of broadcast 
Stations is in a preliminary stage,” the 


decision pointed out, “and it appears that 
experiments seeking its successful conclu« 
sion could be conducted with advantage 
over lower-powered stations with more 
flexible installations, and so located as to 
result in a minimum of inconvenience to 
radio listeners.” 

The stations involved in present experi- 
ments, WTIC and WBAL, with WEAF 
and WJZ, both of New York City, are 
regularly licensed to operate on clear- 
channel assignments serving extensive and 
populous areas, it was explained, and it 
does not appear that the ultimate achieve 
ment of successful ‘synchronization de- 
pends upon the use of such stations for 
experiments in this field. 

Although plans for installation of new 
and improved equipment were advanced 
by the stations when they applied for per- 
mission to continue synchronization, the 
Commission decided that “serious and ob- 
jectionable interference will still exist 
even though the proposed equipment were 
to function perfectly, since the solution 
of several of the causes for the interfere 
ence arising from the synchronous opera- 
tion of these stations has neither been 
found nor contemplated.” 

The decision indicates that the Com- 
mission will deny the aplications of Sta- 
tions WBBM, Chicago, and KFAB, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., for permission to operate 
synchronously on much the same plan as 
WBAL and WTIC, it was stated orally at 
the Commission. The Chicago-Lincoln 
case was set recently for hearing. 








Steel Production Declines 
37 Per Cent During Year 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
foreign ferruginous ore, 12,277 tons of do- 
mestic manganese ore, 8,269 tons of iron 
ore, and 3,405’ tons of cinder, scale and 
| scrap. 

The quantity of manganese ore used 
per ton of ferromanganese made in 1931 
| was 1,799 tons; in 1930 it was 1,792 tons; 
and in 1929 it was 1.804 tons. Of the 
| foreign manganese ore used in 1931, Rus- 
Sia supplied 168,580 gross tons; Brazil, 
62,630 tons; India, 26,267 tons; Africa, 26,- 
|133 tons; and Chile, 4,363 tons. The 
quantity of domestic manganese ore used 
in the manufacture of ferromanganese in 
1931 represented 4.1 per cent of the total 
manganese ore used, as compared with 
| 6.7 per cent in 1930. 

The production of ferrotungsten in 1931 
was 847 gross tons, containing 1,500,879 
|pounds of tungsten (metal), an av 
of 79.15 per cent of tungsten. The shi; 
ments of ferrotungsten 1931, amoun 
ing to 870 tons, contained 1,543,620 
of tungsten, and the average value 

und of contained t ten was siio 
a b. furnaces, com! with $1.25 in 
The production of ferrovanadium in 1931 
was 373 gross tons, containing 310,781 
pounds vanadium (metal), an average of 
37.19 pe rcent of vanadium. The 
ments of ferrovanadium in 1931, am 
ing to 616 tons, contained 515,217 pounds 
of ‘vanadium, and the average value 
pound contained vanadium was 
A .. b. furnaces, compared with $3.15 
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Application of Science toHome 


through Economic Research : 


Relation of Modern Progress to Personal Af- 
. fairs of Individual in Respect to Food, Cloth- 
S ing and other Matters Discussed 


By DR. LOUISE STANLEY 


Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 


T IS in the home that the advances of 
science toucn most closely the individual]. 
We are told that the home has not kept 
abreast of modern progress. Homemaking 
continues to rely too largely upon practices 
handed down’ from generation to generation 
—many good, tested practices, it is true, but 
needing the check and simplifying influence 
of present-day science and present-day condi- 
tions. 

Research results from other groups are use- 
ful in education for homemaking—chemistry, 
physics, bacteriology, economics, sociology— 
as they are in the study of home problems; 
but it is essential that home economics have 
its own research program to study specific 
home problems and to work with and direct 
studies in closely related fields so they will 
contribute more directly to our help. 

Psychology applied its findings last to the 
child in the home and then with the help 
of the home economist. Only by. coopera- 
tion with workers in related fields can we 
get ahead, for they furnish us the tools by 
which our problems are worked out. 


+ + 


If the needs of consumers are to be con- 
sidered, home economics must be represented 
in the councils of research agencies. Only 
by participation is the privilege of council 
obtained. My answer to those who would 
have others do all our research for us is: 
We want some of the joy of discovery and 
the development which comes from it—which 
is not out of line with modern psychology— 
and then we grew tired of waiting for the 
scientist to turn his attention to the prob- 
lems troubling us the most. 

Psychologists still prefer to study the ab- 
normal child. The physician's chief interest 
is the ill child. The economist is more con- 
cerned with economics of production than 
that of consumption. 

Nutrition has gone farthest, largely based 
on study of biological chemistry and animal 
nutrition given direction toward human nu- 
trition by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and encouraged in this direction 
by the sympathetic workers in this field, who 
see that the practice of nutrition must be 
worked out in the home. Leaders in nutri- 
tion have welcomed the home economics stu- 
dents. These students have brought the 
practical point of view to nutrition and have 


Making Dry Belts 
in New Mexico 
Productive 


By 
W. Carlos Powell 
Assistant Engineer, State 
of New Mexico 


XPERIMENTS with soil and water sup- 
plies in sparsely-settled shallow water 
belts of the State are being conducted by 

the State Engineer with the intention, if 
possible, of turning heretofore unproductive 
land into agricultural regions. These investi- 
gations are being carried on in several widely 
separated parts of the State. . 

In Hidalgo County, near the Mexican 
border, the Department has established four 
farms of 20 or more acres. In some of the 
valleys in this county rich soils have been 
found, but unless water can be developed for 
irrigation, the land will remain useless ex- 
cept for grazing purposes. 

Experiments of the State Engineer’s De- 
partment havg already proven that ,some 
crops can be raised profitably with the’ water 
available while others can not. It is just 
as important to know that a certain crop 
will be a commercial failure as to determine 
that it will be a commercial success. 


Last year while cotton farmers were going 
broke or failing to realize sufficient on their 
output to pay cost of growing, our experi- 
mental farm produced one and three-quarters 
bales of cotton to the acre. Only 17 inches 
of water was required to irrigate the crop, 
which is considered an excellent showing. 
Our farm produced cotton which could be 
sold at a profit even at 5 cents per pound. 


Through a system of guages we keep an 
accurate check on all water pumped from 
the ground, the water used on each crop and 
the amount of rainfall. 

We have to pump the water from 15 to 45 
feet, depending on location. After an irri- 
gation the draw down of water is measured 
and recorded. It is vital that we know how 
quickly the water replenishes itself. So far 
our tests have shown that quite extensive 
irrigation can be done with the shallow water 
available. 


Since the lands on which our stations are 
located are rather isolated, and it is too 
costly to keep one of our own men on the 
job as farmer and engineer, we usually make 
arrangements with onwers of the land to 
plant the crops we designate, tend them, 
keep an accurate reading of our gauges and 
make regular reports to the office. 


The farmer is given the crops produced. 
Sometimes we lease the land and pay the 
farmer a salary to produce the crop in addi- 
tion to giving him what he raises. 

An analysis of all soil on the farms is made 
and kept. In this way we know what soils 
will produce certain crops and what soils 
will not produce them. Some of the land is 
alkali and we are now trying to treat this 
soil in such a way that it will be productive. 

From our experiments we have found that 
we can produce good melon crops on land 
that is tight. This is unusual since melons 
usually grow best on loose sandy soil. ~ 

We found in experimenting with an alfalfa 
crop that the first year it appeared to be a 
failure, the second year it looked only fair, 
but the third year it produced a commercial 
crop. This crop, however, requires 30 inches 
of water a year. 

Much of the land is far away from rail- 
roads and from settlements, which makes 
it unsuitable for producing vegetables. Luck- 
ily we have proved that the land is best 
suited to produce feed stuff which can be 
used by ranchers to feed their live stock 
during severe winters. . 
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carried back to homemaking education nutri- 
tion ‘finding couched ir terms of every-day 
practice. Their influence is being felt in 
the nutrition teaching in the schools, in the 
extension work, in social work, in institu- 
tions. 

The small expenditure of the National and 
State Governments for human nutrition and 
the popular publications they send out to 
educate in wise food choice would seem justi- 
fied many times over when we know that a 
quarter to a third of the wage earner’s dollar 
is spent for food, and to a large extent the 
health of the family depends upon how this 
is spent. 

+ + 


One little appreciates the amount of study 
back of one of these small publications. 
Larger expenditures are needed for research 
in this field if the findings of nutrition are 
to be more immediately put into practice. 

Food preparation is. still largely rule of 
thumb, but it is coming along. Research 
studies in food preparation are not only 
simplifying and perfecting the recipes which 
come to you, but are basing cooking on 
science rather than luck, and furnishing 
guidance to producers as to what consumers 
want in food quality. 

Clothing has had no ready developed field 
like nutrition upon which to build. There 
is a relation begween clothing and comfort 
and health, though there is a tendency to 
dismiss it by saying, “Fashion controls cloth- 
ing choice.” 

The failure of fashion makers to foist onto 
most of us high collars, tight waists, and 
long skirts is encouraging. Only on a basis 
of scientific facts and. principles of art can 
clothing designs and fabrics be satisfactorily 
worked out. These two must go hand in 
hand, for clothes must be satisfying, as well 
as durable and hygienic and, terhpered by 
economic studies, a philosophy of clothing 
choice can be worked out 

Studies of fabric and clothing design must 
be made by those without financial interest 
in the results; but peySons trained in science, 
art and psychology, and in close touch with 
the needs of the home. A beginning has 
been made, but only a beginning. We started 
with children’s clothes since they are simpler 
and more easily controlled. 

There are those who question the impor- 
tance of rompers in national economy. It is 
up to the women to indicate whether or not 
they think the problem important. Romper 
designs help to make babies more comfort- 
able with less effort on the part of mothers. 
The same labor and material by the manu- 
facturer produces a more satisfactory gar- 
ment at less cost. 

+ + 


Does this contribute to national economy? 
Whose is the job if not ours? A new fungi- 
cide is developed in a Government laboratory 
and manufacturers produce it. No question 
is raised. Designs for children’s garments are 
developed and patterns und garments pro- 
duced, and authoirty is questioned. 

Fashion has ruled clothing change. Per- 
Raps economic studies will show that in order 
to contribute the greatest good to the great- 
est number some change of clothing de- 
signs is desirable, but less emphasis on pri- 
vate gain and more on the development of 
a higher all-round standard of living may 
show the fallacies in some of the so-called 
economic principles now governing clothing 
design. Too many of these have been con- 
sidered from the point of view of private 
business, too few from the point of view of 
better living. 

Studies of how much the family spends, 
what it is spent for, how well these meet 
family needs, and studies of home manage- 
ment are under way but must be consid- 
erably increased if the problems of home liv- 
ing are adequately to be considered in the 
broader economic and social discussions which 
are inevitably coming. The, are needed to 
help homemakers in increasing the standard 
of living in the face of falling incomes. 

There has been much more study of eco- 
nomics of production than of consumption. 
The contribution of economics of home eco- 
nomics is greater than only to homemaking 
education, important as it is there. It should 
point the way to organization of production 
so as to promote a higher standard of living, 
a better balance between production and 
labor, a more stable level of living for all. 

Housing and family relationships have been 
the most neglected fields, not for lack of 
interest but for lack cf funds and tools for 
study. 

The two conferences called by the President 
have furnished valuable material on the pres- 
ent status of the child, family relationships, 
and the family. The reports of the Family 
Committee in the study of social trends will 
add to this. 


Some four years ago the Committee on 


Economic Trends reported. A similar com- ° 


mittee on social trends is now working and 
the report is to appear during the coming 
Winter. 

We are now ready to torge ahead but, if we 
are to avoid the abnormal, we shall need the 
peoples backing, support, and help. We must 
work closely with sociologists and psycholo- 
gists but also key our program to normal 
home situations. 


+ + 

Housing problems have been discussed 
largely at higher income levels, more studied 
by builders than by those who live in the 
homes. There again we need the people’s help 
in setting up housing standards based on 
family needs. Home economists have, through 
the housing conference, established coopera- 
tive relations which we hope to continue in 
future studies of housing. 

The several States are proud of their re- 
search programs; agriculture, engineering, in- 
dustry. Is home economics research equally 
well supported? 

We should study our State needs, work 
with our State leaders on the needea re- 
search, see how it is correlated with similar 
work in other States and the studies being 
made by national agencies, approve the pro- 
gram, suggesting any needed modification, 
then support it. 

Homemaking education must be rooted in 
a factual program developed through re- 
search. Taxes must come down, we are all 
agreed, but let’s be sure that some of our tax 
money is helping to make living more com- 
fortable and satisfying. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


PROGRESS IN DEVELOPMENT 
OF HELIUM PRODUCTION 


diiecaclamelaiaat 


Cost.Lowered and Purity Improved by Bureau of Mines 
in Manufacture of Gas Used for Military Aeronautics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
helium. 


The present serie’ deals with petroleum, natural gas and 


By R. A. CATTELL 


Chief Engineer, Helium Division, Technologic Branch, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. 


HE story of helium has been called 
T one of the romances of science. 

It starts in 1868, soon after scien- 
tific investigators began to use the 
spectroscope in studying the sun; par- 
ticularly, its luminous outer border, about 
10,000 miles deep, known as the chromo- 
sphere. Janssen, the French astron- 
omer, was using a spectroscope in India 
in connection with observations of a 
solar eclipse, while J. Norman Lockyer, 
the English solar physicist, was making 
similar observations, in the absence of 
an eclipse, in England. 


++ 

Each element, when heated to form an 
incandescent gas and viewed through a 
spectroscope, displays characteristic lines. 
Both Janssen and Lockyer observed lines 
which proved the chromosphere to be 
composed of incandescent gases. 

Lockyer saw a bright yellow line, which 
did not correspond to any of the char- 
acteristic lines of known elements. He 
recognized that it indicated the pres- 
ence in the sun of an element not yet 
discovered on earth, to which he gave 
the name, Helium, from the Greek word 
Helios, meaning the sun. 

About 27 years later—1895—Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsey, the eminent English scien- 
tist, observed this same bright yellow 
line when making spectroscopic studies 
of an inert gas obtained from the radio- 
active mineral, cleveite, thus discovering 
terrestrial helium. Dr. W. F. Hillebrand 
of the United States Geological Survey 
had obtained a similar gas from the 
same mineral about 1890, but did not 
identify the helium in it. 

In 1905, Prof. Cady and Dr. McFar- 
land, of the University of Kansas, found 
helium in a natural gas from Cowley 
County, Kans. Further studies proved 
this element to be a constituent of many 
natural gases. 

About 11 years later, under the im- 
petus of the World War, experimental 
work was started to extract helium from 
natural gas in large volumes for mili- 
tary use. Now it is produced by the Bu- 
reau of Mines at the rate of about 1,500,- 
000 cubic feet per month, and is used in 
all of this Nation’s airships. 

+ + 

Helium is contained in the atmosphere 
in the proportion of about one part in 
185,000 parts of air. It is found in min- 
ute quantities in sea and river water, in 
gases evolved from many mineral springs 
and in some volcanic gases. However, 
helium-bearing natural gases are the 
only sources now known from which 
helium in large volumes can be pro- 
duced at reasonable cost. 

When the Government entered the 
field of helium production during the 
World War, it made a rapid survey of 
the helium-bearing natural gas resources 
in the United States. The results of this 
work indicated that Petrolia Gas Field 
of Clay County, Tex., was best suited as 
a source of supply for the Government’s 
initial helium project 

This field supplied the three war-time 
experimental plants that were built and 
operated under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Mines and the large produc- 
tion plant at Fort Worth, Tex., that was 
built by the Navy soon after the close 
of the war. 
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When, in 1925, all of the Government’s 
work relative to production and con- 
servation of helium was placed under 
the Bureau of Mines by an act of Con- 
gress, it was apparent that Petrolia Field 
would soon he inadequate to supply the 
demands of the Army and Navy. The 
Bureau had continued its survey of the 
Nation for helium, which was started at 
the initiation of the experimental work, 
and had analyzed more than 1,200 sam- 
ples, from many different gas fields, 
looking for the characteristic bright yel- 
low line that: tells of the presence of 
helium. 

This analytical work resulted in the 
accumulation of valuable data regarding 
the Nation’s helium resources and solved 
the problem, for many years at least, of 
obtaining that inert gas. 

The Bureau’s investigations led to the 
Cliffside natural gas structure, lying to 
theh northwest of the City of Amarillo, 
in the Panhandle district of Texas. Here 
was a virgin field with gas twice as rich 
in helium as that from Petrolia, and in 
quantities sufficient for many years. 

The Bureau, therefore, acquired gas 
rights in the Cliffside structure, con- 
structed a new plant at Soncy, about 
six miles west of Amarillo, and began 
production of helium on a large scale. 

The history of the Amarillo plant has 
been one of constantly increasing effi- 
ciency, resulting in considerably reduced 
cost and greater volume of production: 
Within a few months after operation 
started, the plant was producing helium 
at less than $20 per 1,000'cubic feet, as 
compared with a cost of about $34, or 
more, per 1,000 at the plant formerly 
operated by the Government at Fort 
Worth. 

++ 

Within a year after the plant was 
completed, helium, was being produced 
at about $11 per 1,000 and in January, 
1932, less than three years after produc- 
tion commenced, a net operating cost of 
$4.93 per 1,000 cubic feet was attained. 
The cost of production varies, of course, 
with the volume of output, which is 
based upon helium requirements of the 
Army and Navy. 

The Amarillo plant has also made 
great progress in increasing the purity 
of the helium it produces. Previous to 
its operation, the average purity of 
helium received by the Army and Navy 
did not exceed 96 per.cent. 

During the past year, the average pu- 
rity of the helium produced at Amarillo 
has been above 98 per cent. The Bu- 
reau’s Cryogenic Laboratory, which is on 
the plant site at Amarillo, has produced 
helium of 99.96 per cent purity, in ex- 
perimental work on a_ process’ which 
gives promise of commercial application. 

As an indication of what -increased 
purity means to a ship the size of the 
“Akron” it may be mentioned that an in- 
crease in purity of only 1 per cent in- 
creases the useful lift of the ship by 
approximately two tons. 

Therefore, the fact that the Amarillo 
plant produces helium of 2 per cent 
higher purity than formerly obtained has 
given the “Akron” an increased lifting 
power of 8,000 pounds. In like manner, 
an increase: in purity to 99.96 per cent 
would give an additional increase over 
the present lifting capacity. 


(Not 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 31, C. W. Seibel, Supervising Engineer, Amarillo 
Helium Plant, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, will discuss the aid 
rendered by:the Government in the production of helium. 


More Pupils and Longer Schooling 


Problem of Education in Era of Leisure 
By DR. JAMES N. RULE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


evaluate needs of the schools of tomor- 

row if we are to prepare for these 
schools teachers competent in personality 
and professional fitness to meet the needs 
of tomorrow's young citizens. 


Technological unemployment is delaying 
the entrance of youth into business and in- 
dustry. At a time when adult labor: is so 
largely unemployed, the entrance of youth 
into gompetition with adult labor for jobs 
aan be and is of necessity being deferred. 


The result is a gradual lengthening of the 
period of schooling for the average child. It 
appears quite probable that the period for 
all will be extended, not by law but by eco- 
nomic necessity, until 18 years of age within 
a decade. 


The educational significance of greatly in- 
creased high school enrolments lies not in 
the larger number of pupils alone, but in» 
the vastly increased variety. of types of young 
people entering our high schools. While 
more are going to college, the college pre- 
paratory curriculum is now insufficient. A 
core curriculum for all that stresses prac- 
tical preparation for social and civic com- 
petence and physical fitness is being supple- 
mented with adapted curricula, affording 
adequate opportunities for those who must 
enter gainful occupations immediately upon 
leaving high school. 

One of the most important tasks confront- 
ing the schools of tomorrow is providing our 
junior citizens with habits and means of us- 
ing their leisure time sanely, safely, and 
constructively. 


Skills and appreciations in art, music, lit- 


gp neenngeal must make the effort to 


erature, sports, and creative avocational ac- 
tivities in all forms of the fine and practi- 
cal arts and outdoor sports, should be en- 
couraged to provide wholesome outlets for 
surplus physical energy and the means for 
creating self-expression. 


Business men are concerned with such de- 
velopment. Dr. Morgan of Antioch College 
has well said that “education is the goose 
that lays golden eggs.” These courses will 
produce discriminating buyers and profitable 
consumers of the better articles of com- 
merce. Such courses have long since passed 
out of the fad and frill stage and are.among 
our most practical arid necessary studies and 
activities. 

Business could well afford to pay their 
entire cost and charge it up to advertising 
in order to make these courses in our public 
scheols universally available to all adoles- 
cent girls and boys. 

Mass education has arrived. It has come 
with rapid development of the telegraph, the 
telephone, the radio and newspapers and 
magazines. The public is exposed today, 
particularly tifough the radio, not only to 
the true and beautiful, but also to dema- 
goguery and misleading and baneful advertis- 
ing and propaganda to a degree never before 
thought possible. 

Heretofore, desirable and necessary changes 
in society have come about largely through 
major catastrophes, such as revolutions, wars, 
and panics, caused largely by the ineffective 
thinking and leadership and the narrow 
individualism of the educated minority. 

The newspapers and the radio have now 
unlocked the human mind; the masses are 
thinking and choosing for themselves. 
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error.” 


" JAMES K. POLK 


President of the United States 1845-1849 


“Under no other system of: government has reason 
been allowed so-full and broad a scope to combat 
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Building and Loan Supervision 


in Kansas + 
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Activities of State Agency for Guidance of 
Associations in Public Usefulness and for 
Safeguarding of Financial Responsibility 


By W. M. PRICE 


Jupervisor, Building and Loan Associations, State of Kansas 


HE building and loan association is one 
Ta the oldest and safest financial institu- 

tions now in existence. The good it has 
done in encouraging savings and thrift, and 
enabling millions of good, honest American 
citizens to own their own homes is beyond 
measure. 

The original plan of building and loan 
associations was to encourage savings and 
thrift, so that its shareholders could build 
homes and pay for them on the installment 
plan, which consisted of small weekly or 
monthly payments, together with a reason- 
able rate of interest on the sum borrowed 
for building purposes. 

Building and loan associations are essen- 
tially savings institutions. It is a regrettable 
fact that in some localities the managing 
officers and directors have departed from 
the fundamental principles and in some in- 
stances have branched out into promotion 
plans, developing new additions, ete!, which 
generally result in overbuilding and, when 
business slows down or a depression, such as 
we have passed through, overtakes us, values 
are depreciated to such an extent that it 
takes a good while, sometimes years, to re- 
cover. 

+ + 


In the last few years when money was 
plentiful, associations have tried to compete 
with commercial banks, practically receiving 
money and issuing shares or certificates pay- 
able on demand, at the same time agreeing 
to pay a definite rate of dividend so long as 
the money was left with them. The func- 
tions of a building and loan association are 
not those of a bank, and in the past some 
associations have been embarrassed to the 
extent that they have had to tell their in- 
vestors that they could not repay them on 
demand. 

On March 14, a letter was sent out of my 
department to the associations of Kansas, 
in which I asked that all associations con- 
form to that provision of the building ‘and 
loan law covering the payment of withdraw- 
als. This letter was not mandatory, but was 
a suggestion that it followed would release 
loanable funds; which would have the effect 
of restoring a feeling of confidence and the 
morale of the people who have invested in 
building and loan shares. The~reaction to 
this letter was good, and I have received a 
number of letters endorsing my recommen- 
dations. 

I -want to emphasize that it is the patriotic 
duty of the building. and loan associations, 
as well as all other financial institutions, to 
cooperate and work in conjunction with the 
efforts of our National Government in the 
establishment of business and credit agencies 
and thereby do our part to break the back- 
bone of the depression and bring business 
back to normal conditions, and again take 
our place in business as the outstanding Na- 
tion of the world, which we have so long 
enjoyed. 

+ + 

I wonder if many people have thought of 
and given publicity to the new tax amend- 
ment that was passed at the last session of 
the Legislature, which provides that the tax 
on building and loan shares shall be paid by 
the association issuing the shares. 

I am sure if shareholders were advised of 
this provision’ of the law, it would have pre- 
vented part of the withdrawals on March 1 
by those who were afraid that they would 
be taxed on their investments. I believe it 
would be a good plan to have investors un- 
derstand this provision of the law by giving 
it considerable newspaper publicity. 

As an example of the lack of information 
covering this provision, a newspaper friend 
of mine was in the office a few days ago and 
stated that he was a building and loan in- 
vestor. When I told him that the tax on 
building and loan shares was collected from 
the association, and that the shares were 
exempt from taxation in the hands of the 
individual owner, he was very much sur- 
prised. This goes to show that the public is 
not very well informed on this particular 
provision of our tax law. 

There will be submitted to the people at 
the next election, certain constitutional tax 
amendments to be voted upon, and it might 
be well for those who operate building and 
loan associations to inform themselves thor- 
oughly on the subject so that they will be in 
a position to impart intelligent information 
to their investors. 

We have a good building and loan law. I 
am called on almost every day, either by let- 
ter or interview, to interpret different sec- 
tions of our law. Frequently it is rather 
difficult to render an opinion in a specific 
case, and in the administration of the De- 
partment our legal advice must come from 
the Attorney General’s Department. 

We have asked that Department for inter- 
pretations of the various sections of the law, 
and these opinions have been transmitted in 
answer to requests, from time to time in let- 
ters from the Department and through indi- 
vidual correspondence. I have also received 
opinions from other attorneys throughout 
the State. 


++ 

I wish to quote from a letter received a 
short time ago wherein an attorney had 
written the Department interpreting a cer- 
tain section of the law. He concludes his 
letter with the following: 

“In the construction of the laws relating 
to building and loan associations, it must be 
borne in mind that they are of more recent 
origin than the form of institution which 
they regulate. In other words, they do not 
pretend to furnish a new, complete organic 
code, but only to regulate in certain special 
particulars a plan of organization already 
existing and well known at the time the 
statutes were enacted.” 

This statement is important, and I believe 
he is right. Very few questions of law gov- 
erning the operation of building and loan 
associations have ever been passed on by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Kansas, and 
there are several sections of our law that 
need to be clarified. 

We need a few amendments; but nothing 
should be done to change the original or 
basic law as it now exists.. Such amend- 
ments as are offered should be for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and making more definite 
and certain the intention of the law. 

It is my recommendation that the legisla- 
tive committee of the Building and Loan 
League of this State get together frequently 


within. the next few montns and take steps 
to draft such amendments as are needed so 
that they may be in readiness for submission 
to the Legislature, which meets in January of 
next year. 

In accordance with the plan of the De- 
partment, which we are following in the 
examination of the associations, the. exam- 
iners are required to leave with the managing 
officer of the association a complete set-up 
of the examination which covers the require- 


ments made by them. The examiners are 


also required to call the board of directors 
together at the conclusion of their examina- 
tion and go over such items as, in their 
judgment, should have attention. 

This plan has met the approval of practi- 
cally all of the associations that have been 
examined within the past nine months, at 
which time the Department was,tumned over 
to me as supervisor. This procedure has 
done a lot of good by presenting a complete 
picture of the association to the board of 
directors who, perhaps, in the past have not 
given the association the attention . they 
should have given it, and which the law con- 
templates and requires. 

In a few instances the secretary, or mafi- 
aging officer, has taken exception to this 
plan, thinking perhaps that it was a reflec- 
tion on them as managing officers of the 
association. But when explained to them 
that it was not a reflection on them, or their 
way of conducting the affairs of the associa- 
tion, but that it was for the purpose of 
bringing about complete cooperation and 
support of the board of directors, thus reliev- 
ing the secretary of part of the responsibility, 
they have agreed with the Department that 
it is an excellent idea. 

Rulings by this Department are not always 
personal suggestions by the supervisor, but 
the result of long study and conferences 
with building and loan men, and also the 
State Building and Loan Advisory Board. 
Questions of law are not decided just on the 
spur of the moment, but are submitted to the 
Attorney General of Kansas and his help 
and guidance used at all times for the good 
of the building and loan associations as a 
whole, and not one. association in particular. 

a 

This Department is maintained for the 
good of all the associations and we desire at 
all times to be of service. Our purpose is not 
to act as a critic or police department to 
see that the law is obeyed, but rather to help 
by constructive criticism and suggestions for 
the betterment of the associations, as well as 
to see that directors give the cooperation 
deserved and needed, especially in these try- 
ing times. 

It is not right to expect one man to do all 
the work and take all the responsibility. The 
purpose of a good board of directors is to 
direct and help in the management, and 
take some of the responsibility off the man- 
aging officer. 

I wish to call attention to the practice on 
the part of associations of using so many 
different forms of books and records. While 
the Department does not wish to require any 
particular form to be used, at the same time 
if the associations would try to adopt books 
and forms that were uniform and made up 
especially for the use of building and loan 
associations, I believe it would be advisable. 

Some of our manufacturing stationers make 
a specialty of building and loan forms. If 
the advice and counsel of our examiners is 
solicited, I am sure’ they will be glad to co- 
operate and assist ~jn selecting such forms 
adapted to the individual needs. 

We have in this State a Building and Loan 
League that is functioning in a high state of 
efficiency. The League employs a full-time 
secretary who is efficient and painstaking. 
Located in Topeka, he is at all times in touch 
with my Department where he receives com- 
plete cooperation in the handling of affairs 
for the advancement of the interests of our 
associations. ' 

There have been a number of shareholders 
who have mature shares in a certain associa- 
tion. These people are potential new inves- 
tors, and they are only waiting for someone 
to call their attention to what has been done 
in their cases and what can be done if they 


will start a new investment with the asso- 
ciation. 


Proper Headlights 
and Reflectors 
on Motor Cars 


By 
- Robbins B. Stoeckel 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 
necticut 
HERE are many complaints about the 
: danger of the one-light car and a number 
of protests because of the existing belief 
that no discipline is being administered for 
this offense. 

H this is true, then the menace may in 
short time.grow far beyond its present pro- 
portions and become even .more annoying 
and dangerous. Where the same car is driven 
night after night with one light and with- 
out any attempt at correction, it seems as 
though discipline should follow. I believe 
that a system of warnings conducted by the 
individual police forces will effect a marked 
improvement in this situation. 

Another subject of greatest importance, as 
shown by one or two recent fatal accidents, 
is the matter of installation and maintenance 
of reflectors on commercial motor vehicles. 
The refiector law supplements the tail-light 
law so as to make sure that every commercial 
vehicle is equipped with a warning to all 
other cars in traffic. 

Reflectors must be effective always. They 
are insufficient if broken so that they will 
not reflect. Plate reflectors seem more easily 
broken than buttons, ard a general inspec- 
tion, especially concerning the plate type, 
should be made. 

It is a betterment of general conditions 
which is needed at the present moment, and 
if police forces will take the stand that ob- 
servance in connection with motor vehicle 
laws will now be rigidly enforced, it is rea- 
sonable to hope and expect that the general 
status will show that improvement. 


or 
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